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DISTRICT OF NEW-UiU^I'SHIRE, to «k : 

II. 8.* B^ ^ REMEMBERED, that on the 
I* J»##l ***y ^^ September, A. D. 1829, and in Ae fii 
fourth year of the Isdope^dettce^of the United States 
America, JOHN FARMER, of ihe said Distiict^ has ^ 
posited in this office the title of a book, the n^t where- 
of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, t|^ A' 
Catechism of the Histoc|r of New-Hampshire, fnnw iti 
first settlement to the present period: for the u&m of 
schools and families. By K>HN FARMER." 

In conformity ^tlve act of ^e €U>ngress of the United 
States, entitled ** As act for the eneomra{^ment of leftrn- 
ing, by securij^ the copies of maps, charts and boo^ to 
the authors f^a proprietors of such copies durin? ths 
times therelB mentioBed $ and riso to an act, enticed,' 
'* An act su*lemeBtary ta an act, efttitled, an Act 46r the 
encouragement of learning, by secnruS the copies sf 
maps, charts and books ts toe avtiiora atrd proprietors- e^ 
such copies^ daring the tisMs thsrein meQtiosfed, and eXf 
tending the benefits thereof to the arts of desighing^slt 
graTinff, and etching historical and other prints.^' '^ 

CHARLES W. CUTTER, 
Clerk ^ tit€ VtBtrict Court (f the U. 8. 
for the Dietrict cf New^Hampekirk, 
A true copy of Record : 

Attwit, CHARLES W. CUTTER, Clerk. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOKD EDITION. 

It 0eeBM important that evtry one elioyld 
poc»9w some fluDquaiBtaBce with the history of 
i his native State, and there appears to he no 
I period of life so favorable for acquiring knowl- 
edge of tJbk kind as the season of wmthy when 
. the mind is so ready to receive and so apt to 
/etain valuable facts. Our history and the 
constitution of State government should be 
made the subject of careful study in our D»- 
trkt schodsy and it was with a view of efiect* 
mg and facilitating this object that the fdlow- 
ing Catechiom was compiled, and it is gratify- 
^' ing to learn that in several places it has been 
introduced and used with success. It con- 
tains a familiar description of the most remark- 
able events which have occurred in ISew- 
Hampshire, from the earliest arrival of the 
Hiltons and Thompson on the shores of Pas- 
cataqufr, and their settlement in a barbarous 
and uncultivated country, when there was lit- 
tle to charm the eye and less to administer to 
their wants and necessities. The facts are of 
undoubted authority, having been derived 
from printed works of high reputation, and 
from the records and manuscripts in our State 
archives. It will be seen that a free. use has, 
been made of Dr. Belknap's History of Ncw- 
Hanopshire, a work which it b hop^d will be 
better known, and more read by .the rising gen- 
erni\6n, . "^ 
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' [vi] . 

At ihe suggestion of several experienced 
teachers of youth, there has been a revision 
of the work, and the principal answers to ques- 
tions have in man/ cases been given in lan- 
guage more smnpte and in aa mbrii%ed form, 
white at the same time the relalioA of the cir« 
cum^ances necessary ibr the explanation of a t] 
transaction is retained,, but printed in a small- k\ 
Mr type. The pufHl, therefore, on his fivst^go* 
kig ^ough the book, need be required t^ re* 
eite Only what is in the larger type. Such 
parts of Che small type, as may be deemed by 
the instructor necessary to be committed to 
memory, may be learned on going through it a 
second time. 

An abstract of the Constitution of New-te 
Hampshire ^d sonie new tables will be foun4 
in the Appendix. 

Concord, 9 August, 1830. 
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HISTORY OV If BV-trAHmHIRE. 



I INTHOBUCTION. 

Anrarics, or tile New Worid at it baa iVvqaeiitly beeil 
cal)^, was diseoTered by Cbristophsk COLVuBua in 
th^ year U92. He wai a oative of Genoa, to which 
coTOtry be made hit first proposal of attempting tbis dis- 
covery. His plan was ridiealed not enly oy bla natire 
coontrymen, but by the people of Portugal to which gev* 
emment he also applied for aid. Under the patronage of 
Isabella, queen of Spain, he was enabled to commence 
his enterprise, and sailed from Palos, a seaport at the 
month m the rivef Pinto, on Friday the dd d^f of Au- 
gust, 1492, and on the 12th day of October following, he 
iiscovered land. This proved to be an island, to Which 
he gave the same of San Salvador. It was called by the ' 
natives Guaaahani. He returqed home and was wekom- 
ed with the greatest joy. He made several more voya- 
ges, and discovered various portions of the continent. 

North America, that portion which contains the coun- 
try where we live, and the whole of the United States, 
was discovered by John and SebMtian Cabot, tn the year 
149T. This portion of the New World not presenting 
the glittering attraetions of South America, where the 
^Id and silver mines invited die cupidity of the Span- 
iards and other European nations, was hardly noticed for. 
moie than ene hundred years a^r the firat diacovefy of 
Columbus. The first English voyager who autvcored the 
coast of New-Elng^and with more attention than any pre- 
ceding navigator was Capt. Johk Smith. He discovered 
the river Paacataqua, which he found to be a safe harbor, 
with a rocky shore. Ob his return to England, he pubt 
lished a description of Uie country, with a map or the 
sea-coast, which he presented to prince Charles, after- 
wards Charlea tha First, who gave it tl^ n^me of N£W« 
ENGLAND. ^ - 
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8 « DfS^VSRr A^O SETTLtMSMT. 

- "-' . CHAPTER!. 

. First Dt8c(n)€ry^8€UlmiuniaiPo¥t$mouih and ^ 

, . . -Dovet-^Grani (f ^ew-HumpMrt by. the 

S €pmu:tl<fPl^MithUJ€^ 

$ome <^Uu prmapalwttkri'^'nuir charaeitr. 
. Question. TVlien and bj whom was New- 
Hampshire discovered ? , 

AslswEK, In 1614) bj Cajpt. John Smith wh^ ; 
is so distiiiguished io Uie history of Virginia. \ 

' * Q. Whea and by ¥^om was the first settle- 
montmade. 

A. In the spring of 16^, by Edward and 
William Hilton, brothers, fi-om England, and 
]>avid Thompson, from Scotland. 
' Q. Where did Uiey commence their settle- 
ment ? . / ' 
.* A. The HStotfsseated themselves at Coehe- 
to/aflerwards called Dover ; Thompson settled 
at Little-Harbor, on the west side of Pascata- 
dua river, and near its mouth, afterwards called 
Fortsmouth, , . - 

The eatly •ettkrs of Dorer chose t 'ise, dry aad 
healthy iitantion, eo'high as to command all the nei^- 

* hor'ina ahofea, aad afford a ^017 eztenflive and delightftil 
.phHqpMot. Oft the most iavitisf part ef thia emineaoe, 
they baiU a meeting-hovae, which was aAerwarda su^ 
rouadiM with an entreachment and JUmkmU, the reiamini 
af which wer 9 Tisible in ' 1990, and periupa later. 

Q. Under whose patronage were the aettle- 
ments made ? ' ' / 

X JS^ That of the company of Laconia in £ngo 
land. 
To this company had been graated by the coaneil of 

* Plymouth, "au lands sitaaled between the rivers Merri- 

^lankatt, n. a foiti^cation projecting so as to command 
^ ^the fide of aa asMUiB|[ body. 
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V " ^ • ^^ i' ^ # *, ** ■%• - 

JQ.' Where was thc^firtthQuise built ? " -^ r 

'A. On Oifiorne's ppint. * -*. ' . ^'* * 

•'* This point is a ipi-nHm^vXa. an^ cobtains about f^^CretT p 
-* It- informed by LiUle-Harpor ,on«t^ if^theast, .adckav 

«i^ek oA tWfl<ra|h. ' '» "r ' * 

' ^ Q. Can th^ spot yhere tfiis building st^4 

^ he designdted 1 ' - ' * , ' ' ,\ , v *' 

, -A. ;Tke in-esent* y<>a3esadrs peftit H>(it, tlie^ *. 

^ spot, arid think tjvey baye discof ered the fbyn- -^ ' 

.oation of tke chinmey, and tlia oellar^wall^. -*^ * 

- *Qv Whence did- ThompsKmremov^e'? \ - .^- -s. 

■^ A. He went toMassachu^s. ', ' ' " ^^ i» 

- ' On a small ^rttle islqpd in Boston liai4>or U^. \^Ai^ 
h\B residence, and there probably pa^sdd the 4*681 of his^ 
life. The island' was eonfirmedtohimr Ky the^dwierid 
Court, €ad it still retains fin^ name.. * • ^ 

'' Q, What became;of the Hi}ton9 ? * • ^ ;/ 
. ' A. They both left D6rer, m»ft settled hrott-; ^ 
er places. . . • ^ ^ ' ' „ ♦; ,- .' * 




tbefo dfed about iGTl^leayng-fo^rsoqs. William livtfd 
iii.«ev^l«l pUces, attch as Y^rk» Kewbuir^ and.pro^blf 
Chariesfapwn, where )i» is su^pOsedTto-faav^ ^ed in 16'Z5. ^ 

Q. Who obtained fipom i]^e counou jof- P^y-'• 
mouth the sole ptiUnt «ir gcantiof NeW^Hamp»- 
shire r " , . / . , , * ' * ^ - • 

A. Captain Jo^n-Hason^' a jnerckaik t>f *" 
4aO0don, ^d-a sea-effiper. . * * . ; ' . ** "* 

. *The Kennebefek river, 4>^J)4aine.' - 2 "#'** 

tThe St. Lawtencfl;, " / - - ^ ' *' ^ 

^Peninsula, n a pl^ace of land almost sntrou'hded bj^water. j" * 

JDetigaated/jNir^. pointed out or mark^djliy 8oizie.part)c-^ ^ - 

** • pillar token.* '•', "'', ' aT 

Patent, n. a writ, conferring tome eicjilaive right or : 
^ ■ priYilege. - ,* ^\, . * ; *^ *i . 
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- ; V -' /- ^ -- . ■'- •: ' • ,--: - :? V- •-• <' . 

I How large ^ tracjjrfl country did hfe pa-. ' ^ 
intlod©'*? *' -^Z * '. /* - ., / ^ >• 
i/^hat pQjrtioq' withur* the- burt« lme*m . ' 
tigatki's'Map of Jfew Hao^hire. ^ ' -*.^ 

iptaln Matim'a ^a\^li^ i^pHided all the land ^ from tie« '1 
lie part qf Merrimtck oTATy-aorthwara Hong ^ -J 
coasftd Pfttftataqua rirer, and up tbe-same V> it« '1 
est Jieq^, and from th«nc«.'^iioi;t]HHr«8tward 60 mile^' J 
4he entrance of PasiS^laqmL-riyer^ and also through . ' 
(ima<k nVer-to Urn fa^the^t «ead, and into the Itfnd ^ . 
iward-GO mile^ and /roof tHe nee to crosa*oter land to. i 
sod oC the 60*mtlci frqm P&scataqua river; together 1 
1 alt tHe ialaUdfl aEhdieletf WithinJlTe l^kgnes mtitt9% 1 
tfl, "', * % '■'*'/, ' *-* 

i.* Whatiis.th'e d^e of IbisgVant ? , ' . ^- 
l.."Tb«We«ihofNovambei-, 1629. ^ - 
J. Whaf remarkable circunvstance has been < 
m^ctedvwith this grant to Captain Mason ? 
1. A^^pp§ed grant gf th&siime territorj^' 
de'a Jew inoft^is b«^e that.oT Captam Ma- 
ly by.£)ur Indian q^u^fii^ to tjie KeV. John I 
iieelwriglit. *^ ^ - ' *' '*^* 1 

^. When and by whom, was ^is pretended ] 
int discovered to bid a^<w*gf«rj ? / . ' 
1^^ Xal8^%.t&a honorable James Sa^v-- { 
?, of^ston. -*•'*" * * 4 * .- j 

Ijbii genlTeman in prtpasing a new edition of Ooter- | 
' WifiOirop'e J^tnal. nSet witiilsertainlunts, which i 
hirto^ottHMhtf amk e ntieit^ ef Mr. Whtelwrtfi^e 
dr ' ^''\' -^ ^- •, ^ . .1 

^. Have' la(er discoveries supported th« i 
Tecfne$!B ofhis-opxnipn"?^ " * ^ '^ J 

A..,-TheyWtf. \^ ; r * ^ i 

ooR «fW 19[K .JSaT«go had satisfactorily eatablished J 
ftcif th^n^w^ [oWi in the *recortti of the ancient { 
nty*o^Norl«lk,theteitimony.of lilr. Wheelwfi^t 
' *f ^- \!» * ^^ / „ '*/ - ' ' 

g^ry ,^n. ^h^\ct of coanterfeifhi^ *ot fal^ying. 
;h6nticlty,-ni tutjieiitf , of a genuine character. 



^ " lijJiiMlf, tbowiag ^at Ki»^ purChft^ •? Ihc * ta4taS» * wa* '- ■ 
Byip jearb later th^ the (upetendedpprch^se. ". ' -* ^ 

*^ ' Q^vPot' what^fyuirpose was th^ <fe^ probably T 
^ Jhbricattdrl ^ . ^ . f ^ - > * • " 
* : -\ A! /foptev^ttjie l^eirig of Masoit ftoBfupos--- » 
'^ 'ses3ittff*flje Ikiid., , ^ ^ * . • > * v 

.» ' It |iid ^le effect to itu^fUidate' thp t^lle' pf Mason, und * *" 
^ ^.tfetetmme the (^cision of seyeral suits brotight by th'«l %' 
heirs o^ successors of ""captaiD Mason; against the inhab- ^ 
/ it^its <jf No^v-Hampshi^e, whtth spita werfrlong agitaUd - » 
' ' in the highest .courts. --^ \ * * ^ " ^ * 

P* - Q. Did the settlemeots in^^retaae soon 'after '^ 
^ 4he grant w^sn^dd to MaBon ? . ^ " * . " 
• ' Ar They did ^ for the proprietor sent .over*' * 
'leewards and servants, who erected buildings '-' 
and salt-work^ on both sides of. the haA)6r aS ' -* 
river of Pagcataqua! '.'"'- '* ^ 

Q. Who were some of the principal persons^. 
' employed ? " ' - .*''-'' 

A. Walter Neal, Francis Williams, Am- * . 
brose Gibbons, Thomas Cammoc)c,* Georga , 
Vanghan, fienry Joeelyi^, Edward ' Godfrey f . 
Henry Sherburne, and Humphrey Ghfed- * ^ 
boiirne. . .* , . 

Q. Did the early settlers suffer ir(3Tfe waht-" 
of suitible provisions ? - -*' ' 

A. Th^ aufJered mach for the want of food ; 
of such food as4ii6y ha^ beda aa^u^omed r * . 
to in England". ' ^ . ^-^ 

One of iStAr principal men wrote firom the settlement .. 
in July, 1633, that with a family of ten persons, ^e iiad 
** but half a barrel of com, and had^ haa butone piece 6f. 
t>eef or pork for three months.'^ ' . ^ -^ ^ ^ * 

Fabricated, v. devised falsely, forged. . 

Invalidate; v. to weaken, to deprive of force oj efficacy.' 

Agitated, v.^ moved, dimmssed, or debated.' 

• ■. ' . . --.-.-■ ' y-^-r 



-V - ; *'-%^ V ^ "^/'^ -*'... 

^ C*'Q.**Yl^wjufdie "first fJBgl&!( nfme of 

^*- » * Aj'^StcawberrywBank, which was- b^ c^led ^> 
^ ..iroi2t4» lar4{«*qinuitity^'ef *slfawbejTies* which^ . 
, grew on th§ bank ^f t^e river. ' / . , " * . , ' ' ^ 

* - /Q. How h>ng'did it xetain this haine^St^ , - ^ 
">^ A. -Until'May, 1653, whpnitwaq albwi^.^ 

;by the^General Court of Mass^cHusetts Id be 
' called Portsmcmth, ^* • * ' f^ 

Q. iHoW many families did the place con- ; \ 
t^inVithis tiihe ? / " ' , - 

J^ A., Between fifty and 'sixty! • ' / . 

, - Q. Who WiBre the earliest ministers of Do^ ' 
' 've^? •" .. ■ ' ■ * 

' *' A. William Leveridge, George Burdet, ' 
Hanserd Knollys^^nd Thbmae Larkham. j 

, ' Thes^ ^ere at DoTef but « short time." All of titee^ ' | 
'excepting Mr. Lereridge, re&iraed to England. He went < j 
to .Sam^wicli^ and .finally to .Long-Ialand, New- York, ' 

* where he died after the year 1669. | 

-' Q. Were these permanently settled there f 
' " '; A. They were not. The firit regularly «et- 
. ^tled minister of"Dover was Daniel Maud, who 
'was se^ed in 16^, and died in 1655. 
. - Qf Was there any religious church or soci- 
ety at Portsmouth at an early period^? 
' * A. There was it-Maall Episcopal Society, 
Vhich had for its minister Ricliard G^MK>n, 
. who remained there bot a i^ort time. 

■ Q. What was the character of the early, 
settlers at t^ortsmouth and Dover ? 

A. Though not decidedly religious as was 
' the character of the Plymouth pUgrims, it wa« 
respectaKle. 
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SBTtliMBNT OF tJiETtn. - iS 

llie Hiltont hsd beett ^h mei^htnt* in LonJofl, 'and' 
» tae supposed to harb descended from • rery aacient and'^ 
loiiorw|« fttmily. Thompson was from ScolUnd i Cam- 
^ mock was nephew to the Earl of Warwick; Neal & Will- 
iuns were aiterwtMi getemora of the plantation : Wig- 
gin was one of the assistants or counsellors of Mfessa- 
chnsetts 3 Joceljn was brother to John Jocelyn, a cele« 
,brated traveler who pablished the Rarities of P^w^Eng- 
kn^ } aod Godfrey was tbe first mayor of Agamenticns 
or Yotk, m Maine. 

I * CHAPTER II. 

' Setikment cf Exettr — Mr. TVheelwrigki^B pur- 

choBe ^ike Indians — Pequot War — Ufwm of 

^ew^Hampahtre with Masaachwetts — Crover- 

flora during the Union, 

Q. When and by whom was Exeter settled ? 

A. In 1638, by the Rev. John Wheel- 
wright ; and several persons from Massachu- 
setts. 

Q. From whom did Mr. Wheelwright de- 
rive his title t6 the lands ? 

A. From several Indian Sagamorea, resid- 
ing in the neighborhood of Squamscot falls. 

Q. How much land did Mr. Wheelwright 
purchase ? 

A. Thirty miles square. 

The boundaHes of his purchase are described as "lying 
within three miles on the north side of MarrUnsek river, 
extending 30 miles alo^g-br the river from the sea side, 
and from the said river to Pasoataqua Patent, 30 miles up 
into the country northwest, and so from the fklls of Pas- 
cataqua to Oyster river, 30 miles square every way. 

Q. Are the original deeids conveying this 
tract in existence ? 
A. They are^ and are quite legible. 

Sagamore, n. the tide of the chi^f among the Indians. 
2 
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They were published by the New-HuopBhire Histotictl 
Society ia the first volume of their Collections. TbeM 
who wish to see the manner in which the iBdiant mam 
their signatures may fiad them in that work. ' 

Q. How long did Mr. Wheelwright remmm 
at Exeter ? 

A. About three years. The inhabitantcT'] 
having submitted to the jurisdiction of Massar ,' 
chusetts, from which he had been banished ben 
fore his settlement at Exeter, he was ^blige^' 
to remove elsewhere. 

Q. What became of Mr. Wheelwright ? 

A. He removed to Wells in Maine. 
In this place he was the minister some time, f^em 
whence he went to England where he resided , a Um 
years, but returned after the restoraHorif and was settled 
at Salisbury, where he died 16 Korember, 1679, Q9e of 
the oldest ministers then in New-£ngland. 

Q. For what was the year 1637 remark* 
able ? 

A. For a war against the Pequot Indians & 
Connecticut, who had killed several of the 
English, and destroyed some of their property. 

Q. How did this war end ? \ 

A. Iji the complete destruction of that brave | 
and unfortunate race. The English attacked ' 
them in their fort at Mistick, and in less than 
the space of two hours, destroyed 70 wi^ 
warns by fire, and fi*om ^30 to 600 Indians, 
either by the sword or flanSSS? 

Q^ When was the first earthquake, recorct- 
^d in the history of New-Eugland ? 

Jurisdiction, n. the "power or right of exercising authority. 
Restoration, n. the return of the royal goYernmeAt of 
fiogland. 
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I OOl^BBlfBtott Of t^ltW-HAMrSHlRB. l6 

\ JL On the 1 of June, 1638, when the earth 
' Hkook with such violence, that in some places, 
the people cotild not stand in the streets, with- 
out difficulty; and most moveable articles in 
houses were thrown down. . 

Q. What was the government of the several 
towns of JCfew-Hampshire for several years af- 
ter their early settlement ? 
' * A. Republican. £aeh settlement was a 
I separate republic, which had a chief oihoer, 
styled the governor. 

Q. When did a change take place in regard 
to the government of these settlements ? 

A. In 1641, when they severally submitted 
to the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and en- 
gaged ^Ho be ruled and ordered in all causes, 
criminal and civil, and to be subject to pay in 
church and commonwealth as the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts-Bay." ^ \ 

Q. How long did this union with Massachu- 
setts subsist ? 

A. Until the year 1679. 

Q. Who were the governors of Ma^achu- 
setts and New-Hampshire while they were 
thus united ? 

A. Richard Bellingham, John Winthrop, 
John Endecott, Thomas Dudley, John Lever- 
eU, and Simon Bradstreet. 

Richard Bellingham was fforemor in 1641, 1654, Sp from 
1666 to 1672, the year of hia death. John Winthrop waa 
gOT«mor in 1642, 1643, 1646, JG47 and 1648. He diad 26 
March, 1649, aged 61. Thomas Dndley was goTenio| in 
1645 and 1650. He died 31 July, 1653, aged 77. John 
Endecott waa goTemor 1644, 1649, 165| to 1663, and from 
16S6 to 1664. He diefl 16 March, 1665, aged 76. John 
Levereit was governor from 1673 to 1678. He died 16 
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Marck 1679. Simon Bradf treet was atorevmt ^mh W79 
Until xfew-Hampshire was separatiid from Ma8tacn u w H.li| 

CHAPTER UL 

Settlement of Hampton — Rm. & jp n/cfttf ta r ' — 

agoMvA wemnxkg Un^ hair tmd usif^ tobaem 

''^^^Mint-^Peraecutioni^ the Qiwjtken, 

Q. Whea and by whom was Hampton set*' 
tied? . ^ 

A. In 1638, by a number of person* ellJe^ 
ty from the county of Norfolk, in England. 

Q. What were the names of some of ^ 
principai settUrd ^ 

A. Timothy !Dakon, Stephen S^tcbelof, 
who were the ifirst ministers of the churqb, 
ilefirey Mingay, Philemon Dakon, a brother 
of the minister, Riohard Swain, John Mq^ 
ton, William Hayward, ChristoplMr HusaeiT) 
William Eastow, and William Fuller. 

Q. How long was Mr. Dalton the muiistef 
of Hampton ? 

A. IVom 1 638 to the 28 (^December, 1 66 1, , 
when he died, somewhat advanced in years. 

Q. What became of Mr. Batchelor ? 

A. He w^t to England, from whence it is 
suppcMsed he did not return. 

He ceased to be the minister of Hamnton \u ld41, aid 
l^Qer seTeial changes in his residence, he left the coun- 
try abont the year 1654t, when he vas 93 yeasa eld^ l^ih 
ing a wife and children in Massacli,aB«ttS| to whon^ it it 
probable, bo. was never ?e-wut94.*. 

*The best accmint of Rey. Stenhen Batchelor is to be 
fbund in th^ Hiatoiy of Lynn, by Mr. Alonxo Lewia. 
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iKBlAlf If AMftS OF Towns. 11 

Q. Was Hampton considered as belonging 
lo MfuSlsaehusetts when it was settled ? 

A. It was ; and continued to belong to that 
colony until New-Hampshire was made a roy- 
al province. 

Q. To what county did the towns of Ports^- 
tfooth, £iteter and Hampton belotig ? 

A. To the county of Norfolk. 
* Tbis county also embraced SalUbttty and HaTerhill, of 
which, Salisbury was the shire town, 

Q« Does this county still exist ? 
A. It does not : it became exinict when 
New- Hampshire became a province. 

The towns in it belonciDg to Massachusetts were an- 
nexed to the county of Essex. 

Q. What were the Indian names of the 
first towns settlied in New-Hampshire ? 

A.- Dover was called Cochecho ; Ports- 
mouth was Pascataqua ; Exeter was Squam- 
scut ; and Hampton was Winicowett. 

Q. What was the name of the principal In- 
dian, from whom Mr. Wheelwright made his 
purchase ? 

A. Wehanownowit, or, as it was probably 
pronounced by the English, We-hang-non-a- 
way. 

Q. When and by whom were the White 
Mountains first visited ? 



Shire -town, n. the town where the county courts are 

* holden, and the jail is kept. 
Extinct, a. being at an end ; baring ceased. 

2* 
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A. In 164S/b7 Durbj Fi^, ftti IfMmi^ 
of Exeter^ who was aocompanicNd hy twd laidn 
and.' 

Q. Haw long waft he in peifonmag the 

journey ? 

A. £if bleen cUqrs. 

Q. What account of them did he give^^^a 
his return ? 

A. That ^within twelve miles of the t^ 
[there]was neither tree nor grass but low sat- 
ins, which they went on the top ofsometimes." 

" There was a continval aecent upon rook«, oa a ridge 
'between two valleys filled with snow, out of whidi caaw 
two branches of Saco river, which met at the foot of tbe 
hill." . 

Q. Did he meet with any inhabitants in bis 
journey ? 

A. At the foot of this hill, he found an Indi- 
an town, with about 200. 

Some of these people aceompanted him within ei^t 
miles of the amnmit, ** but dorst go no further, telltng 
him that no Indian ever dared to go higher, and thaA^Ae 
would die if he went.*** 

Q. What rendered the year 1647 remarka- 
ble ? 

A A disease in the West Indies, of whidi 
there died in Barbadocs 6000 persons. 

This disease was considered an epidemic, which seciM 
t* have extended t» the American ooloaiet;. threugfa 
which it passed, biit in a much milder form. 

Q. What singular Conibinaiion was entered 
into by some of the principal men of the coui^ 
try in 1649 ? 

• See Winthrop's Hist. N. E. ii. 67, 68. 

Epidemic, n. a popvlar disease ; a prevailing disorder. 
Combination, n. union for some certfin purpose. 
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A. TbttagftkiBttfaeweari^ ofloii^ JHur« 
0»r alicettoiiB declared thU ciMtom to be '^ ttqcivil smd 
nnmanhf, whereby men deform themselves, offend sober 
and modest men, and corrupt good manners/' 

Q. What other customs were ofTenmfQ to 
oar puritan fathers ? 

A. The use of tobacco by smoking snd 
•dRwing, and the wearing of wigs. 

'The Bmoke of this noijiaiif weed was compared to th« 
.amoke of the bottomless pit ; and the wearing of wigs, 
CrOT«nior Hutchinson says was an eye-sore in New-Cng- 
iand for thirty years. 

Q. When and where was the first mnt e«- 
tablished ? 

A. In the year 1652, at Boston. 

4^. What peices of money were coiifed ? 

A. Shillings, six-pences, and tbree-penccs. 

Q. What remarkable storm is recorded in 
1654 ? 

A. Ofte of hail and thunder in Hampton and 
its neighborhood. 

'It bapoened on the 9 Jane, and ia said to baTe been 
auch as had not been heard of in New-England from the 
first planting thereof. "The hail in some places remained 
ISrBchesin depth above the ground, and was not dis- 
aoWed until two days after the storm." Some of the hail 
atones were said to be three or four inches in length. 

Q. When began the persecution of the 
Quakers ? 
~ A. In the year 1656. 

Q. What was the first special law for their 
punishment, and the punishoient of those who 
brought them into the country ? 

A. The imposing a fine of £100 upon any 
master of a vessel^ who should bring any 

Ere-aore, n. sometbiiig' ofl^Bnve to the ai|^. 
Mint, n. the place where the money is coined. 
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2D aVAKXES TVjptHED WlYB DKAtH. 

knowA qcwker ixAo wsy part of tke coktrf ; re- 
quiring him to give aectirity to carry him bttek i 
again ; the sending to the house of ^orrectmii 
such quaker, who being whipped 20 Btripes, 
was to be afterwards kept to hard labor until 

Q. What further laws, inflicting puni&4h 
roent, w«re passed by the government of Mas^ 
sachusetts ? - • 

A. That any quaker, after the first convie^ 
tion, if a man, should lose one ear, and a sec- 
ond time, the other ; a woman each time to be 
severely whipped ; and the third time, man or 
woman, to Have their tongues bored through 
with a red hot iron* 

<^, What was the consequence of these 
laws ? 

A. The number of quakers increased in* 
stead of diminishing. 

Q. What sangmnary law followed the pre- 
ceding? 

A. That of punishing with death all qua- 
kers, who should return into the jurisdiction 
after banishment. 

Q. What regard did the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth show to the interests of literature in 
1669 ? 

A. They agreed to give £60 per annum^ for 
seven years, to Harvard college. 

Q. What is said of the weather of New- 
Transportation, n. removal, conveyance. 
Sanguinary, a. cruel, bloodj, marflcroai. 
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£flB«la»d in Om Buauner of J675 ? 

A. That it was so cold on the 5 of June^ 
mio freesse wftteir 

CHAPTER IV. 

fkUjp^s war — Indian depredationt in Jfm* 

^Mmwmhirt — SeUkumd ef DwMtabl&^o^ 

EngUsh. 

Q. Whea 4id the Narraganset oir king 
Philip's war commence ? 

A. On the 24 of June, 1675, when nine 
persons were killed by the Indians at Swan<- 
zej, in the colony <^ Plymouth. 

Q« By whom were the Indians instigated to 
begin the war ? 

A. By Hiilip, who was king of the Wam- 
panoags, and whose residence was at Mount 
Hope, near Bristol. 

Q. What led to the conclusion of this war T 

A. The ^^scouragement of the Indians and 
the death of Riilip. 

The Indians became divided, scattered Sl disheartened, 
and beffaa to surrender themseiYes to the English. Their 
grand leader was shot through the heart on the 12 August, 
1676, by one of his own tribe. 

Q. What impressions did the death of Phil- 
ip make at the time of the event ? 

A* It was considered as the extinction of a 
virulmt and impkKable enemy. 

Q^ How is the event new regarded ? 

A. Aathe fall of a great warrior, a penetrat- 
ing statesman^ and a mighty prince. 

Vimleat, a. rerj bitter in enmity, poisonous^ malignant. 
ImpUcmble, a. malicioas, not to be appeaaed. 
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Q. AVfaat were some of the sad effiiots of 
this war ? 

A. About 600 of the inhabitants of NeW- 
£ngland) composiiig its principal sirengiti, 
were either killed in battle, br murdered by the 
eneihy ; twdve or thirteen towns Wer% , entite* 
ly destroyed, and about 600 buildings, chiefly 
dwelling houses, were burnt. 

Q. iXd the people of New-Hampshire suf-- 
fer much in this war ? 

A. They did : all the plantations w«re filled 
with fear & confusion. Business was suspended, 
and every man was obliged to provide for- his 
own and his family's safety. 

The principal mischief done by the Indians vithiB tlM 
Uniits of New-Hampahire, during Philip's war, was tilt 
following. In the month of September, 1675, they bhk^ 
an onset at Oyster river, then a part of the towaof 
Dover, but now Durham, where they harmed two hou- 
ses, belonging to two persons named Chesley, killed 
two men in a canoe, and carried away two captives, bo^ I 
of whom soon after made their escape. About the sane 
time they killed a man named Robinson of Ezetfeif, aMi 
took Chaiues Runlet prisoner, who by the help of an In- 
dian made his escape. Soon afterwards five or six hou- 
ses were burned at Durham, and two more men were 1^ 
led. Various depredations^ were committed after this 
time until April, 1677, when they killed John Kenistoi^ 
of Greenland and burnt his house. In June, the^ killed 
four persons at Hampton, vis. Abraham Colcord, jr. AVn- 
ham Ferkins, jr. Benjamin Hilliard and Caleb Towle. la 
the same month Capt. Benjamin Swett, a valuable officer 
of Hampton, with a xsonsiderable number of his company 
who were mostly young i^en, ^»«i killed «t Black-point 
in Maine. 

Q. By whom were the people in Mr. Tp- 
Ber^ house at Newichwannock saved ? 

A. By the presence of mind and courage of 
a girl of eighteen. 
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Q. Ill whfti way did she secure their es- 
^ cape ? 

A. Sbe first deeiag the Indiaos as they ad- 

Tanced tb the house, shut the door and stood 

against it, till the family, consisting of fiileen 

women and children, ^^scaped to the next 

house, wittch was better secured. 

The Indians chopped the door to pieces with their 

k hatcheto, and then entering^ they knocked her down, and 

: leaving her for dead, went in pursuit of the others, of 

wfaiom two children, who could not get orer the fence, 

fell into their hands. The adventurous heroine recovered, 

aad was perfectly healed of her wound. 

Q. When was Dunstable incorporated ? 
A. On the 15 of October, 1673. 
This town had been settled several years before, by 
p^t^lt of Massachusetts, under which government it re- 
Ai^iMid until the year 1741. 

Q» Who was the first minister of the town ? 

A. Thomas Weld, a native of Roxbury, 
who graduated at Harvard college in 1671. 
Rev. Mr. Weld was son of Thomas Weld, and 
grand-son to Rev. Thomas Weld, one of the 
firA ministers of Roxbury. It has been a tra- 
dition among some of the people of Dunstable 
^tbat ha was killed by the Indians, buiitis^a 
mii^ake. 

Q. How long was he the settled minister of 
the place ? 

A.. From the 16 of, December, 1685, when 
he was ordained, until the d of June 1702, 
when he died in his 50th year. 

Q. Was Dunstable the scene of early In- 
dmn depredations ? 

Hmroium, ». braTa woman; t femide b«ro. 
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24 PMrimtAL eovmiMtirr. 

A. It wa« ; Irat the peocple wm% bdid tnd ^ 
successful in resistng their attacks. 

Q. In whi^ way were the people theri oftea 
apprised of the desigiw of the Indjam ^ 

A. By means of an Indian, w1m> from lad* 
affection to the^ English, and in disclosing ikm 
plots of his kindred, received the name c€ Joe 
English. 

(J. What finally, became of hjjtn ? *" 

A. He was killed by some of his own trihe 
on the 27 July, 1706, as he was attending: 
Captain Butterfield and his wife, on hofse^ 
back, froni Dunstable to Chelmsford. 

The Indians had for a long time endeavored to take 
him alive, and at this time were about efTectins their pur- 
pose, when Joe left the road, near which the Indiana roie 
M ambush, and with great speed, took his course towards 
a thicket, in which he would have eluded their punhiit. 
Behig on the peint of gaining it, the Indians fired vpoa 
ight him to the ground, and coming no t^ 
we have vou. Joe. ^^ and soon deitpal;b&' 

J 



him and brought him to the ground, and coming no X^ 
him, said, '* Now, we have you, Joe, *^ and soon despiSib^* 
ed him with their tomahawks. 



CHAPTER V. 

Provmcial Goverriment-^Admimstratum of John 
CtUtj Richard Waldron, Edward CrmifiM' 
and Walter Barefoote — ProsuuLion ofjdhua 
Mood^, 
Q. When was New-Hampshire separate! 

from Massachusetts ? 

A. In 1679, when a commisHon for a Beig^ 

rate government passed the great seal of £ii|^ 

land. 
Q. What kind of government was ectobH^ib* 

ed by this commission ? 

Commission, n. % nvmber of people JoiaM ih t thuiL 
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PRESlinSNT AND COUKCIL. 26 

A. The people were represented in a body 
chosen by themselves ; and the king was repre- 
sented by a president and council of his own 
appointment; he retaining the |7reroga/tve ofdia^ 
0imidHng the acts of the whole at his pleasure. 

Q. Was the separation in accordance with 
tiie wishes of New-Hampshire ? 

A. It was not ; "being much against their 
will." 

Q. What was the number of qualified voters 
at this time in the province ? 

A. Two hundred and nine ; Portsmouth hav- 
ing 7 1 , Dover 6 1 , Hampton 57, and Exeter 20. 
^. Who was the first president of the prov- 
ince ? 

A. John Cult, an aged and respectable 
naerchant of Portsmouth. 

He came, it is said, from Wales, and had resided in 
New-Hampshire between 30 and 40 years. Dr. Belknap 
says he was a man of great probity and esteem in Ports- 
mouth ; bttt then aged and infirm. 

Q. How long was he in office ? 

A. But little more than a year, as he died 
.27 March, 1681. 

Q. 'Who were appointed his council ? 

A. Richard Martyn, William Vaughan and 
Thomas Daniel, of Portsmouth ; John Gil- 
man, of Exeter ; Christopher Hussey, of 
Uampton ; and Richard Waldron, of Dover. 

'Fbese men were of the first characters, interest and 
i^aence in the proyince, and had sustained the princi- 
pal offices civil and military under the. colony goyern- 
nfcBnt. Richard Mari^tn was one of the foaaders of 

Prerogative^ n. an exclusive or peculiar privilege. 
PisamraUing, part, tbe act of depriving of authority. 
3 
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26 WALDRON ANB CtJLftPiEtJ}. 

the cbuich in Portsmouth 1671, was representative at Bos- 
ton in 167S Sc 1679, & v^as speaker of the assembly of N.H. 
He died 2 April, 1694. William Vauohah was awei^- ' 
thy merchant. He was of Welch origin, but was bred ifl 
London under Sir Josiah Child, who had a great regard 
for him. He was chief justice of the supreme court, a«il 
sustained rarious offices besides that of coui}sell«tt| 
John Gilman was one of the principal men of Exeten 
He had a family of six sons and ten daughters, and his 
descendants are^very numerous. He died 24 July. ITOt^ 
aged 80. Christopher Husskt was a native of Dark- 
ing, in the county of Surry, England ; settled first at Lynn. . 
on his arrival in N. E. He was cast awa^ and lost «■ 
the coast of Florida in the year 1685, leavmg three sons, 
John who lived in New Castle, Delaware, Stephen, who 
lived in Nantucket, and Joseph, a deputy or Hampton. 

Q. Who was the successor of president 
Cutt > 

A. Major Richard Waldron, a brave and < 
useful officer, and one of the principal men of 
Dover. 

He came from the county of Somerset, in England; and 
had for 22 years represented the town of Dover in the 
general court of Massachusetts, and had been speaker of 
the house a number of years. ^ ^ 

Q. Who succeedied Major Waldron as head 
of the government ? 

A. Edward Cranfield, who, as lieutenantr 
governor, began his (idministration in 1682, 
and remained in office until 1686. 

Q. What was the number of inhabitant! 
and of the milita, on his ctccesaian to the gov* 
ernment } 

A. There were about 4000 inhabitahts n»i 
450 milUia. 

Administration, n. the act of administering or conducting' 

public affairs j the active part of government. 
Accession, n. the act of arriving at, or coming te. 
Militia, n. inhabitants enrolled for national defence. 
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IMPRISONTMENT OF JOSHUA MOODEY. St 

Q. What was the character of his admmis- 
tration ? 

A. It was arbitrary and oppressive in a 
high degree, but fortunately for the people, its 
duration was short. 

Q. What singular instance ofhiuasmmption 
of unwarrantable power is recorded in history ? 

A. The imprisoning of Joshua Moodey, the 
■linister of Portsmouth, without his being guil- 
ty of any crime. 

This gentleman was sentenced without bail or main- 
prise to six months imprisonment, because he refused to 
administer to £dward Cranfield, Robert Mason, and John 
Hinckes, *' the Lord's supper in such manner as was set 
forth in the boolc of Common Prayer." 

Mr. Moodey was immediately ordered into custody, 
withouti>eing permitted to see his family, and remained 
under confinement, with liberty of the yard, for thirteen 
weeks, and his benefice was declared forfeited to the 
crown. 

Q. Was Mr. Moodey released from his con- 
finement ? 

A. Through the interposition of his friends, 
he obtained a release, though under a strict 
charge to preach no more in New-Hampshire. 

He went to Boston in 1684, where he was an assistant 
minister of the first church until 1693, when he returned 
to his people at Portsmouth. He was a distinguished 
and useful man; and died at Boston, while tm a visit, 4 Ju- 
ly, 1697, in the 65ih year of his age. 

Q. What measures did the people take to 
have their public grievances removed ? 

Arbitrary, a. despotic, absolute, capricious. 

Assumption n. the act of taking any thing to one's self. . 

Bail, n. setting at liberty one imprisoned upon action civil 
or criminal .under security taken for his appearance. 

Mainprise, n. delivering into the custody of a friend, up- 
on security given for appearance. 

Benefice, n. a church endowed with a revenue for the 
maintenance of church 8er>'ice. 
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28 , KDWARD CRANFIELi>. 

A. They sent an agent to England to make 
a complaint to the king. 

This agent was Nathaniel Weare, of Hampton, who 
■ailed from Boston in 1683. The complaint which he 
first exhibited against Cranfield, consisted of eight arti- 
cles, as follows : 

* That he had engrossed the power of erecting courts, 
and establishing fees exclusive of the assembly : That he 
had not followed Uie directions in his commission respect- 
ing Mason's controversy ; but had caused it to be decided 
on the spot by courts of bis own constitution, consisting 
wholly of persons devoted to his interest : That exorbitant 
charges had been exacted and some who were unable to 
satisfy them had been imprisoned : That others had be«i 
obliged to submit, for want of money to carry on th9 
suits : That he had altered the value of silver money : 
That he had imprisoned sundry persons without just 
cause : That he, with his council, had assumed legislative 
authority, withoi^t an assembly \ and, That he had dooe 
his utmost to prevent the people from laying their com- 
plaints before the king, and procuring the necessary evi- 
denoe.' 

Q. To whom was referred the complaint ar 
gainst Cranfield? 

A, To the lords of trade. 

Q. What was their report ? 

A. That Cranfield had not pursued his in- 
struction with respect to Mason's controversy, 
and that he had exceeded his power in regulat- 
ing the value of coins. 

Q. What became of Cranfieid ? 

A. He privately embarked on board a ves^ 
for Jamaica, from whence he went to England. 
He afterwards obtained the collectorship of Barbadoet; 
In the reis[u of king William the III, he procured a sl^ 
of war at his own expense and preeent^d it to the crowBt 
He died about the beginning or the last century and Wff 
buried in tlte cathedr^ church at Bath, in England. 

Q. Who succeeded Cranfield ? 

A. Walter Bareioote, who officiated as dep- 
uty-governor about one year. 
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CHAPTC» VI. 

Dudley ccnd Mtro$^8 Jlikmtditrtdwn — Agent 

sent to En^^nd — CompleM exkUtHed agatfM^. r 

Cranfield^Cranfaldrefurns to England.. 

Q. What change took place in the govern- 
ment of New-Hampdhife and 'Massachasetts 
in 1686 ? 

A. Joseph Dudley waff appointed president 
over both provinces, but exercised his author- 
ity only a few months, being succeeded by Sir 
Edmund Andros. 

Q. Over what portion of territory did the 
authority of Andros extend ? 

A. The whole of New-England. 

Q. When did he arrive at l^ston to assume 
the government ? 

A. On the 20 December, 1686. 

Q. What was the character of his adminijs- 
tration ? 

A. It was oppressive and tyrannical. He 
and his council made laws at their own pict- 
ure. Persons were imprisoned by him, and 
fined frocn £00 to .3650, for voting " to petition 
the king for liberty of an assembly, before they 
make any rates." 

Under this tjrannical adniiiiistration the press was r«- 
strMmed; liberty of conscience infringed} exorbitant fees So 
taxes demanded, without the voice or consent of the peo- 



be no better than '' the scratch oC a bear's paw.'' Land 
holders were obUged to take out new patents for their, 
estates which thej had posifessed forty or fifty years , and 
^or the^e patents teiy extravagant fees' were exacted, 
^cse «re a few 6{ the instances of <^re8sion at this 
period. 

. ' 3* -:..;.. 



Q. Wh«t<;o«r^e^dtli«|>ff pie take under { 

such oppression ? ^ . . ' ^1 

V /A. Some of ihe j^iiK^ipiil coIoocbU of J^ 

chujsetts seni Increase Mather, one of the min^ 

iitere in Boston, to Eogknd, as an ag^nt^ tol 

makB known their grievances to king JamesU. r 

* Q. Did the people patiently wait until they ( 

could know tlie success of their agent^ before | 

, they adopted violent measures ^ 

A. They did not. 

■Thiey.becaifie so exasperated at the increasing tjraimy^l 
of their oppressors, that they collected aroand Bostonioa! 
conviderame bod^on the 18 April, 1689, and t«ok- ^ir ' 
governor, Sir Edmund Andrcra, a prisoner, with about fi% 
others, who had supported his measures, and pat them in 
confinement. 

Q. What became of Sir Edmund ? 

A. He was sent to England by an order 
from king William, given at WTiitehall, 30 
July, 1689,but he escaped without Bny pnnish- 
inent. He was afterwards governor of Vif* 
ginia, arid died in London, in February, 1714, 
. at an advanced age. 

Q, What was the government of New- 
- Hampshire a{ler. Andros was deposed ? 

A. The people, by a voluntary act, became 
again united to Massachusetts^ and so reihaiiH 
ed until that colony received h new chaite;' 
from king William and queen Mary. 

CHAPrikvii. 

Indian aMaek'im^ the iovm of Dover. 
Q. What led to the attack on I>over, in the 
year 1689 ? ^ \ 

Pep^sed, part, degraded from power;, divested of officA. 
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ATTACK ON DOVBA. S^ 

A. Tli9 iimn$ii fi a bh $eixun of 400 ladiaa^c 
in 1675? ' 

Q. By what authority was this seizure or-: 
dered to be made ? 

A. By the government of Massachusetts, 

Captains. SiU aad Hathome baviQg been ordered t(H 
marCD eastward in pursuit of the hostile Indians, arrived 
on the 6 of September at the hoaM of major Waldron in ' 
-Bover, where they fbnnd 400 Indians assembled, nK>st c^ 
whom were on friend}y terms wi£b him, and regard 
him as a benefactor and friend. 

The two captsins'hating orders to seiie aHInldlanswbd 
had joined in the late war^ would hare attacked t^iis b^y 
bat were dissuaded from it by major Waldron. 

Q» In what way were these Indians made 
prisoners ? . 

A. By a stratagem proposed by major Wal- 
dron, who had long been acquainted with In- 
dian warfare. 

He proposed to the whole Indian party a trafnirtg and 
sham-nght after the English custom. He dien formttd 
another party consisting df bis own man and those of de- 
tain Frost of Kiitery. Having diverted the Indians a 
short time;4*perroitted them to fire the first votl^y^he made ' 
a dexterous movement, and before they eoold undenatand 
his intention; surrounded their whole bod^r, seized and . , 
disarmedthem, without shedding blood on either «ide* 

Q. What was done with the captives .^ ' '^ 
* A. They were immediately separated. Those 
who had made peace the^preceding winter were 
amicaibly dismissed ; but the hostile Indians, 
to the number of about 260, were secured and 
sent to Boston. Seven or eight of them, who^ * 

.Unjostifiable, a. not to be defended. ' - - « 

Seizure, n. the act of 8ei;{ing, or catching. 
Stratagem, n. a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 
Velley>». the discharge of many small arms at once. ^; , 
Amicably, <mL ftieudly^kindf obliging. 
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52 ATTACK ON DOVER. 

hiid hteti gnHty ^ffohaer mur^rs, were bulg- 
ed, and the rest were sold as slaves in foreign 
parts. ■ * - , 

Q. How did the Indians who were discharg- 
ed regard t^^ conduct of Waldron ? 

A.^They viewed it as a breach of feith, and 
swore against him eternal and implacahU re* 
venge. 

Q. How long was it before they found an 
opportunity of executing their threats ? 

A. Almost thirteen years,when several, who 
had been sold into slavery having escaped and 
returned home, cherished a burning thirst for 
revenge, cmd entered into a cor^edfiracy to sur- 
prise the major and his neighbors. 

Q. What was the number of garrisoned 
houses at this time about the falls where the 
major resided ? 

A. There.were five, which were occupied 
by major Waldron, Richard Otis, Elizabeth 
JFIeard, Peter Coffin, and a son of Peter Coffin. 

Q. How were these houses fortified ? 

A. They were surrounded by timber walls, 
the gates of which, as well as the doors of the ^ 
houses, were secured with bolts and bars. 

Q. Was there no apj^ehension of da ng er 
frtfm the Indians, entertained by major Wal- 
dj-on, at this time ? 

A. Not the least. So perfectly secure diti 
the major fancy himseli^ that he laughed at 

Implaeable, a. not to be pacified, constant in enmity. 
' C<mfedetacy, n. lea^e, union, engagement. 
Fortified, part, strengthened ^ainat attacks. 
Ajpprehenaion,}^. foajr^eutpicion df tbinetliiBg. 
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tbe fears of his men, who had their suspicions 
flat the Indians intended an attack, and told 
them to " plant their pumpkins and he would 
take care of the Indians ;" and on the very 
evening before the alarm, when informed the 
t6wn was full of Indians, he answered^ " that 
the Indians behaved very well, and there was 
no danger." 

Q. What plot did the Indians concert in or- 
der to enter the garrisons ? 

A. That two squaws should go to each of 
the garrisoned houses, and ask leave to lodge 
by the fire, and that in the night, when all the 
men were asleep, they should open' the doors 
and gates, and give the signal by a whistle, 
upon which the strange Indians, who were 
within hearing, were to rush in and gratify 
their long meditated revenge. ♦ 

Q. Did they succeed in this way, in gain- 
ing admission into the garrisons ? 

A. The squaws were admitted into all the 
rarrisons but the younger Coffin's, and were 
instructed, at their own request, how to open 
the doors, in case they should wish to go out 
during the night. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Jiiiack on Dover ^ {conixmed) — Death of major 

Waldron. 

Q. When did the Indians commence the 
work of destruction, and whose garrison did 
they first enter. 

A. In the silence and quiet of the night of 
the 27 June, the gates were opened, and the 
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*d4 MAJOR WALDAON KILLE0. 

eigDal was given. The Indians iiun)edii^^|f 
entered major Waldron's garrison, and sta- 
tioned a guard at his door^ and rn^ed into htf 
apartment which was one of the inner rooms.. 
Q. What became of Major Waldron ? , 
A. He was killed after having resistel 
the Indians and driven them tlirongh severnl 
doors of the house, with his sword. 

As he waa returningTor his other arni8,they levelled hiw 
with a blow from behind, which left him senseless. Hvt* 
ing dragged him into his hall, they placed him in an elbeiw - 
chair, on a long table, and insultingly asked him, "who 



shall be the judge of Indians now ?" They then com 
polled the people in the house to provide them food, aB< 
when they had finished their repast, they cruelly inflicted 



gashes on different parts of the major's body, saying^ " we 
thus cross out our account;" till at last, exhaustea with 
the loss of blood, he was falling from the table, when one 
of the Indians holding his own sword under him, in this 
{DUiner relieved him from his sufferings. They then 
plundered the house and set it on fire. 

Q. How did they succeed in their attack on 
Otis's garrison } 

A. . It shared the same fate with Waldron's. 
Otis himself, with several others, were put to 
death, and his wife and children were taken 
prisoners. 

Q. How was Heard's garrison saved ? 

A. It was saved by the barking of a dog, 
th^ moment the Indians were entering. El- 
der Wentworth was awakened by the noise. 
He repelled those who first entered, and fall- 
ing upon his back, he kept the door closed with 
his feet, till he had given the alarm. Two 
balls were fired through the door, but missed 
him. 

^epelf V. to drive back. 
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,Q. How did they treat the elder Coffia's 

A. They attacked it, but having no partica- 
lar enmity against him, they spared him and 
his family, and contented them&dlves with pil- 

Q. In what way did they proceed against 
the younger Coffin's house ? 

A. He not having admitted the squaws, 
they summoned him to surrender, promising 
him quarter. Withstanding their offers, and 
resolving to defend his house, the Indians 
brought forward his father, and threatening to 
put him to death, his filial affection, overwhelm- 
ed his courage, and he surrendered. 

Q. How did the Coffin families escape ? 

A. Being put into a deserted house as pris- 
oners, thej all escaped while the Indians were 
engaged in their work of plunder. 
. Q. How many people were killed and cap- 
tured in this attack } 

A. There were 23 killed and 29 made eap- 
tive. Five or six dwelling houses, together 
with the mills, were burnt. 

Q. Did the Indians escape without being at- 
tacked by the English ? 

A. They did. They were so rapid in their, 
operations, that they escaped with their prison- 
ers and booty, before the people could collect 
from the town to oppose them. 

Q. In what way dia Mrs. Elizabeth Heard 
and Several of her family escape ? 

A. She with three of her sons and a daugh- 
ter had been to Portsmouth, and did not re-^ 
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turn until the Indians had got possession of tht 
garrisons. 

Relate the particulars of their escape. 

Th^y were returning in the night, and passed up thj 
river in their boats anperceired by the Indians. Ap] 
bending danger from some noise, which they heard, t 
landed and bent their steps to ijuyor Waldron's garn9< 
where they observed lights, which they supposed wei 
held out to those who were seeking refuge . Th«y knoelf 
ed, aod entreated admission 3 but no answer being gWen, 
one of the party ascended the wall, and to his astonish- 
ment and alarm he saw an Indian stationed with his son ^ 
the door of the house. Mrs. Heard, in the agony of fright, 
lost all power of escape 3 but she implored her childr^ta 
fly and save themselves: they left her with heavy 
hearts.* She soon recovered herself, and crept into some 
bushes, and there lay concealed until daylight, at wb^kok 
time she perceived an Indian £q[>proaching toward her witk 
ft.pistol in his ha^d, who lookea into her face, and weii 
away. He immediately returned, and looked at her agaii^ 
She then spoke to him ; but without making any answer 
be w«at OS and she eaw no moie of him. She continmi 
in her concealment till'the conflagration was over, and^Up 
Indians were gone. She then went to hei house mM^ 
. fbund it safe. - ^ 

Q. To what cause is this conduct of the Iif 
diaa to be ascribed ? 

A. T^e conduct of this Indian is to be as- 
cribed to the power of gratitude, which seeii|8 1 
innate in the breast of a savage. 

This Indian, at the time of major Waldron*s *trt^ 
sem in 1675, escaped and took refuge in Mrs. fl«ardH 
house. In return for her kindness in eoneealing lAi. 
he prtnnihed that he wonld nerer, in any future war, ift* 
jure ber or any of her family. 

CHAPTEk IX. ^ 

AdminUtrcUion of Samuel JUleriy John Uiher^ 
and WUliam Parlrtdge^-^Wiichcr^t dehh 
sion — Indian depredations, 
Q. Who was the first goyernor after the sec- 
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•nd itoarl^i^n from MftBi^^ 
1 A, Samuel Allen, 

His qprnmission, dated I of Marcli, 1692, i^aa br^ngbt 
ove^ by his ion-in-Iav John Usher, who wriTed at 
PorftTiDtHitb, 18 Aiignst, and undertook the ftdminietra. 
gy of the goyernment, «uieh against the wisliw^of 1^ 

§. IIow long was Usher in office as lieulen- 
aat-governor ? 

. A. Ai)out eighteen years, under both ^is 
cbmmissions. 

Q. What made him unpopular among his 
conntiym^ ? ' 

A- The support which he gave Sir Edbiun^ 
Androsi, and for accepting the office of treas- 
urer under him. 

Je^o^Usher was a native of Boston, and was born 
Jf April, t64S. He was educated a Hati07ier, and sns- 
ttSn e d » Ikir eharacter in trado^ He al^stsd a s«^«8«ity 
itf his deportment^ was loud in conTorsatjon^ atern in 
c^Homand, and often fonnd fault. His speeches wer^ al- 
w^|is intiorrect, and sometimes coarse and repfoa^ai. 
HiB remoTod to Medford, Massachusetts^ where h« dit4 
5 S«ipf«nib«r, 1726, a^ed 78, 

Q. What is known of governor Allen ? 

A. He was a merchant in London, and the 
purchaser «f Mason'4 claim to New-Hamp« 

fihim 

.file came to the proyinee in Septeihbei*, 1698, and en^ 
tecJM upon the duties of his office, |)ut Was snpersedea 
the next year. He died 5 May, 1705, in the 70th year 
of hia age. - 

Q.- What was hid character ? 

A- He is represented as ajgentleman of no 

/ 
Stationer, n. ft bookseller, a seller of paper. 
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^ * ,i 

remarki^le mbUMMSyDfa solkaiy rather than a 
aocial dbpoaition, but mild, obliging and chaf- 
^ itable. 

Q. What remarkable delusiofi (urei^eidt in 
Maiaachusetts in 1692 ?. r^ 

A. That of supposed witcherafl, which wis 
principally confined to the count/ of Essex, 
bordi^ring on New-Hampshire. 

Q. How many persons lost their lives' by 
means of this delusion ? 

A, Twenty persons, of whom Id^were exe- 
cuted by lianging, and one by being pressed to 
death, tdl of whom asserted their innocence. ] 

Q. What put a stop to such cruel ^ifbceed- 
ings ? 

A. The great number of accusatiomi against i 
people ofirreproaehable lives, some of whom ' 
were in the higher walks of life. ' ^ j 

Q. Who was the successor of lieutenatf- 
governor Usher ? ^i ^ 

Q, William Partridge, a native of P6rti- 
mouth. I 

He wa« br«d a eliipwrigbt. and diatingniibed for hii 
skill in naval architectore, and other mechanic arts. . He j 
vas alto known as a merchant. He was appointed in 
1697, and remained in office nntil 1703, w^n he reiiiof»d i 
to Newbury, where he died 3 January, 1729. in hn 19th ' 
year. 

Irreproachable, a. free from blame; upright ; inBocent. 
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ATTACK ON DURHAM, 99 

CHAPTER XL 
JtUackofhtdittnionDwr hmm dgptwn^ Hw^ 

Q. When did the Indians attack Oyster 
Krer settiement^ now the town of Durham ? 
'a. On the 17 July, 1694. 
. Q. What was the number of Indians who * 
commenced the attack ? 

A. Two hundred and fifty, commanded by 
VillieUj a Frenchman, and attended by a 
French priest. 

Thej apttroacbed the place undiscovered, tod halted 
near tM tu\u, formed iato two divisions, one of which 
waa to go on each side of the rirer, and plant themselYed 
ia ambud^, in small parties near every house, so ai to be 
r^adj for the attack at the rising of the sun ; the first gun 
tolie theaignal. Their plan was in part diseencerted, 
by firing at a man who, intending to go IVom home very 
early, arose before the dawn of day. The people in gen- 
eral were all alarmed by this firing, and some or them oad 
time to make their eecape, and others to prepare for their 
defence. The signal being given, the attack began in all 
parts where the enemv was ready. 

Q. What Was the loss and destruction occa- 
sioned by this attack ? 

A. Ninety four persons were killed and 

taken prisoners, five of the twelve garrUoned 

hpusesinthe pdace were burned, besides a 

number of other houses which were not garri- 

^soned. 

Q. In what manner did John Bickford pre-^ 
serve his garrison ? 

A. Hearing the alarm before the enemy 



Garrisoned, p, aecnred or defended by fortresses manned 
^ with soldierf . 
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reached hie house, which was situated near the 
river, ^d sorrotifiH^ted wiAi a.paii$&dey he ] seifc 
offlaa family in a boatr, and ^ea shutting Jiia 
gate, betook himself alone to the defence of his 
roitre^. 

Despising alike the promises and threats by wHich th* 
^ Indians would have persuaded him to surrender, he Ibept 
Qp a constant fire at them, changing liis dress as often as 
he could, showing himself with a mf^etent .cap, tett, or 
coat, «nd sometimes without either, and giving directions 
aloud as if he had a number of men with him. Finding 
their attempt vain, the enemy withdrew, and MKk him 
sole master of the house which he had defended with 
such admirable success. 

Q. When was Mrs. Hanniih Duston captured 
by the Indians, at Haverhill in Massachusetts? 

A. On the 15 March^ 1697. 

Q. In what manner was sli^ taken, and how 
did she eflfect her escape ? 

A. She was taken from her bed by the fii- 
dians, and with her nurse, and infant child of 
six days old, carried into the wilderness. The 
savages soon despatched the child by dashing 
its head against a tree. She efiectea her es- 
cape by klUing her captprs. 

The particulars of her escape will be briefly related. 
ITie Indians having seeared their oaptiTCs, proceeded 
■lov^y up the Jkerrimack rivet, uv^ they eame f as 
island at tlie . mouth of Contoocook river, now call^ 
Duston's Island, near the town of Concord \fx New-Hamp- 
shire, where the prisoners were told, that upon their ar- 
•rival at «B Indian .village, some distance to the no#th, 
they Would be stripped, and be obliged to run the gcuUlei, 

AkMitdfls m a fentd or fortification consiettng «f k rosr of 
stakes or posts sharpened and set firmly in the ground. 

Oantlet, n. a punishment, performed by arranging persons 
in twe rows, face to face, each armed with a switch or 
lash; and compelling tno offender, stripped«to his 
waist^ to pnss between those rows a certain number of 
times, eacn person giving him a stroke aa ho passes. 
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Mn. DiMtoB foroMd the dengo fof Ikfteiojliig Um jfMi9 
iCQip^any of Indians, to whom she belopgi^d,. and there- 
f&t6 Inade kttown hA intentions te her nursie, mnd a young 
Ud by tft& aanie ot Samuel LeoBirdao*, who waa aKM a 
captiTe^fitlid prer^ilad on them to a«%iat her. Accondiog* 
ly, a little before daj, on the 5 or April, finding the Indl- 
;*lia to be in a sound sleep, she and her companions com- 
' menced the work «f death, and killed two men^ two 
W^men, and six oihenr, and took from them, their scalps, 
wid, in one of their, bark canoes, went down the Merri- 
ina&k, and returned in safety to Harerhi)!. '^' 
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Q.- Wi^at^TCVirafd. did A» mm^iimi f&r hn 
eo1ira;eal}dbe|rolshei'^ y -' ' ■ * *^ / 

A. St^ ccoried the acalps |o 3o^9n^ w^^Jri^ 
she reeeiviedA fprastftf £50 fronthaiGeiisral 
Court of Massachusetts, b^isideis sev^atui vaki^ 
Able presents from strangers, and partlpulfirjtj- 
one from the goremor of New- York. : .^ 

• ^ Q» Cfui the conduct of Mrs. Duston itt tak^ 
ing so many human lives be df^fended on the 
strict rules of morality ? 

A. Probably not. Though there are many 
precedents, and^o«|ie of high authority that might 
be urged in ):)«half of the captives, yet uje 
slaughter of so many persons would be ques- 
tioned by the exact moralist^ and can admit of 

^ no defence on the pure principles of Christiani- 
ty. The conduct of Mrs. Duston, at the time, 
was thought lawful and highly meritorious, and 
received the approbation of ministers and peo- 
ple. 

CHAPliR XI. 

MmirMlr^n of ^ Earl of Bettomoniy Joseph 

d)udle§i $mi St^mml ShtUe — LoveweWs bat- 

tle^GrefU Eatih^^iMke iu 17^T. 

Q. Who became the governor of New- 
York, ]Vfiissach«aett8, m^ N^w-Hampshire, 
m 1699 ? 

A. Richard, earl of Bellomont, who was ap- 

Pracedenty n. sometliiiig don« or Mid, that may tenre or 
be adduced as an exvaple to authorize a anbaeqiieBl 
act efthe like kind. 

Moralist, n. one who teachei tha datiea of life. 
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poikito^ tf> oAoe^ IfiS^ylnrt d^M* arrive •! 
Hew^York trntHMay, 169«. He came ♦© 
Boston, 26 May^; 1690, and from thence to 
New-Hamp^iire. He died ai N«w>»Yc»^k, 6 
March, ITOl; 

jT^e name of the Earl pf Bellomont is suppoecd to bio 
Goote. {Ke^rglei^a Peerage.) On his arrival at Boston 
he was received with the greatest respect, heing the first 
nobleman 'who had been placed at the head of any of the 
NeiYrJElnglandgoyemmenti. He rendered himself tery 
tcee{/tabn to Uie people, by his condescension and cour- 
teous deportment on all oecasiom. He was particular^ 
active ui aeeuriagti^' pirates, whicl^Jiadfor seme^ime 
infested our shores, and it was during his administrjation 
that the noted captain Kidd was seized and sent to £n^ 
^land for trial. 

Ql Whalrwaa bta character ? 

A. H0 was eondescetidiiig^tifiable and cour- 
teous, and rendered himself Vfery popular to 
tha^^€iopl*. . 

Q. Who succeeded him ? 

A. Joseph Dudley, already mentioned as 
pr^atd^ of NcrvF-Eiigland, who published, his 
commission at Portsmouth, 11 Jul^, 170$. 

He was the eldest son, by a seoond mamage, of Thom- 
u Dndley, govjem^i of Massachusetts. He was h«ra at 
Hozbory, 23 September, 1647. His father died when he 
was about six years of age, and be was put under the 
cure g€ Rev. /eha AUiiiy of Dedhani, who married his 
iDoChejr, Hejmdttated M Hatvard coUejge, in 1665. M 
the Age of 28, he entered into Qke service of his cotm^ 
try im th» IndUn wac j»f 1675* In 1676, he was elected 
>n ateititant os couaseUor of Massachpsetts colony, which 
office he retained vntil he . was appointed president of 
Maseatehusetts and New*itoipafaif e. His authority ceas^ 
ed after a lev iQoeths, beie§ succeeded ^y Sir Edouwd Ai^- 
dros. He continued, however, in the council, and was 
•fpeimted ebief jasiiK^e. In ISQQ, be went to £n^ 
laa^ aad In 1690, retained with & cemvussion of chief 
fvatie^ of r^ewrTork, 9^ c^^ttun^td i|| Uu« country thfee 
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y«af9. He was tbm AfgH f^M gma^. of tWbk of 
(WigjkW Ijle iMi appoiiOed n^mumM .«f l#MMc|MMetfr 

Sd Kew Hampibire by ^eea Anne, and arriTedliil 
Mton, II Jane. I70S. He continued in the govemment 
«ntat d^oreHber, 1716. He, died, eiaesbvy.&.iliml, 
1790, a^ed 72. He had maay childrea, tone of woma 
maintuned the honor and high etandinif of the fmSfy. 
Panl Dudley was chief justice of Massachuaetts, a fellPir 
pf the Rojat Society, m England, and the founder of fm 
annual Dudleiaa lecture at Harvard college. He died at 
Rojbury, 21 January, 1751. 

Q, \Vhat was the character of govefnor 
I>udley ? 

A. He tras a inan of learning, an accom- 
plished gentleman, an^bitious In hig views, even 
at the expense of the interests of his country ; 
fond of ceremony in government^ nirtw attached 
to eongregaHonal principles, and an obi^erv^r of 
Ike <}utie3 of religion. . 

Q. What mischief was done at Dunstable 
in the year 1706. ' 

A. An attack by the Indians oii two hoases 
owned bv Mr. Blancfaard aitti Mr.' Galai^a,^ 
and the killing of nine person^. 

The particulars qt thia attack are given in aubetanoe w 
IbHow^. in a Ms. Journal of Rev. JohM Pike, of Dover; 
and in Penhallow's History: CapUin Pearsoa, of Roi- 
tmry, having gone with 20 cavalry soldiers, to DunstaMe, 

Ksted part of his company at t^e house of Nathaniel 
anchard. ' While they Were at supper, in the cbanher , 
th)6 enemv turned Blanchard's sheep into his oom. Bkaa- 
«hard and his wife going out to drive the sheep from tba 
ield, were both killed, and the doors and gato* beiBg;left 
open, the Indians entered the bouse, kilM the truiHpet- 
er of Che company and three ether troopers, and wemiidsd 
five more. They we're, however, at last idriveift oat ot' 

CoBgregatiotial, a. this term is appKed to tiioee chrisliast 
who maintain that 6akb coiigregfctiea is ii»depeiide«t af 
others, and lias the Vighi to choose ita ftmi pastor, a»i 
govern itself. 

' i 
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fte iKMise with the lorn of one Indian. Captain Pcanon 
wft« fttooh blamed for not etationing sentlnala around ike 
htose, as waa hn duty to do. Mr. Galusba'a hoose waa 
defended by the owner for aome time until one man be- 
ittff killed^ and another with a boy making bn escape, be 
im overpowered with force, bat Anally eaoaped from 
t^^, leavinff his property a prey to tiie conquerors, who 
won burned his house. 

Q. How was Heard's garrison in Dover 
saved from the Indians in 1712 ? 

A. There being no man in it, a woman nam* 
ed Esther Jones mounted guard, and with a 
coiTiinanding voice called so loudly and so res- 
olutely, as made the jenemy think there \vas 
help at hand, and prevented further mischief. 

Q. Who was lieutenant-governor of New- 
Hampshire under governor Dudley ? 

A, George Vaughan, of Portsmouth, and i 
native ofNew^Hampshire. 

Q. What i? known of lieutenant governor 
Vaughan t ' 

A He was allied to some of the first fami- 
lies in the province, being son of William . 
Vaughan, olie of the council under president 
Cutt, and a grand-son of Richard Cutt, a man 
of wealth ana influence. He had received the 
best education the ^x>untry could afford. 

lAeuteitant-goremor Vaughan was bom at Portsmottthy 
IS April, 1676, and was educated at Harvard college, 
where he took his first degree ih 1696, being a claasmate 
with Judge Remington of Massachusetts. After leaving 
college, he went to London, where he was employed as 
agent for the province. He was there noticed by se feral « 
persons of quality and influence, with some of whom hie 
re&er had been connected. By them he was recom- 
raeaded as a candidate for the office of lieutenaot-gover- ' 
ser, snd accordingly, on the accessidn of Oebrge I., was 
appointed to that office. He arrived at Portsmoudkk in 
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October, 1715, and poblUhed hii oomniisMon. His unf 
expected eleration wm eeteeoMd m a maik of inmliir 
favor from the crown to the province, and was a aoum 
of gratification to hit father, who had been ill-treated by 
some of the former (fovernnra, and had sufiered much in 
the cause «f the people against vbitnrjf vestrictioos. ()» 
occasion of some altercation betweei| him and govertt|| 
Shute, he was saspended, and shortly after removed froft 
office. He died in December, 1725, aged 49 $ leaving 
two sons and live daughters. One of the sons was colo- 
nel William Vaugfaan. the projector of the Louisburg ex- 
pedition, who was born 12 September, 17035 graduated 
at Harvard college in 1722 5 died in London, in Decem- 
ber, 1746. aged tf. 

Q. Who succeeded governor Dudley ? 

A. Samuel Shute in 1716, who had been an 
officer under the duke of Marlborongh. 

Governor Shute was a son of an eminent citizen of 
London, and was bom in 1662. His mother was tKe 
daughter of He v. Mr. Carjl, a dissenting minister of dis- 
tinction, [See Lord's Lempriere.] He received his esirly 
education under the care of Rev. Charles Morton, v^o 
came to New-England, and settled at Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was sent from London to Leyden, «Mi 
afterwards entered the army of king William, served W- , 
der the duke of Marlborough, and became a Heutentfii- 
colonel. He was wounded in one of the principal llit- 
^tles in Flanders. He was commissioned as governor sf 
Massachusetts and New-Hampshire on the 15 of Juneyftt 
the second yeai of the reign of George I., and arrivet'tt 
Boston, 4 October, 1716, and succeeded governor Dudley. 
He remained in office about iix years, and then embai]wd 
for Enrfand.with complaints against the province. He Med 
in En^snd, 15 April, 1742, aged 80 years, and was suc- 
ceeded in New-Hampshire by lieutenant-governor John 
Weatworth as commander in chief 

Q. How long was he in office ? 

A. About six years. He returned to Cng- 
land, and there died 15 April, 1742, aged So 
,yeari. 

Q. Who was lieutenant-governor vmim 
Shute ? 
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A. John Wcntworih, who was second in- 
opmniand from the depiurture of Shute in 1723, 
fod'fi'oin that time tommander in chief imtil 
hia death in 17<27. 

c Q. What was the dtaracter of John Went- 
#orth ? 

A. He was remarksihly civU and kind to , 
strangers ; respectful to ministevs of the gos- 
pel, lowing a constant regard to the daties of 
^vine worship in private'and m. pubhc ; com- 
passionate and bountiful to the poor ; and cooi^- 
teous and afiable to all. 

Jofaa W^&twoith waf the son of Samuel Wentwortb, 
And grand-son of elder William Wentworth, one of the 
first settlers of Exeter afterwards of Dover, who died 16 
.March, 1697. He was bom 16 January, 1672. His in- 
clinations led him to a seafaring life, and '' he soon be- 
came a commander of note, and g^ave a laudable exumple 
to that order, by his sober behaviour, and constant care 
to i^hold the worship of God in his ship. Wherever he 
cajne, by bis discreet and obliging deportment, he gained 
the love and esteem of thos? with wbom he conversed. 
Ob his leaving the sea, he had considerable business as a 
merchant; and always had the reputation of a fair and 
generous dealer. He was a gentleman of respectable 
abilities, which were much improved by conversation. 
He had a constant regard to the duties of divine worship 
in private and public, and paid a due deference to all the 
sacred institutions of Christ. "He died at Portsmouth, of 
a lethargic disorder, 12 December. 1727, aged 59, leaving 
fparteen children, two having died before him. 

Q. What remarkable events happened dur- 
ing the time he was in office ? 

A. The greatest snow ever known in New- 
£ngland, which fell in February and March, 
1717, to the depth of eight feet on a level ;1he 
declaration of war against all hostile tribes of 
Indians, and a boun^ ofJBlOO for every In- 
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dian scmlp ; the meimorable batite1)ef we^A i^^ 
taii^ J(^ Jjovewelk with th^ IndiaoB, and tm 
oecuireiice of the moflt violent ad^ esX^Sbtm 
earthquake known in the country.' 
- Q. When .and wbet^ was Lch^ewelFs ba^ 
tie fought? \ 

A. Ontke8dfMa7/n25^attbeTiIlageof 
PequKWket, ia Fryeburg, Maine, 

Q. What was the cfivacter of thi^^ battle ? 

A. It was. one of the most fierce wad ^he^ 
ate winch luui been fought with the IndiwEis. 
Out of 34 men, which composed Loyewell's 
company, 18 were killed, or perished fiom tha ] 
wounds they received. 

The Pequawkets were a fierce and warlike tribe, and 
inbabited ttia bend of the river Saco. Loyewell, encour- 
aged by hit former success, sat out from Dunstable ^th 
46 Qien. intending to attack them in their villages. 14 his 
inarch, ' his men being reduced to 34, he crossed a carry- 
ing place, by which two parties of Indians commanded 
by Paugus and Wahwa, who had been scouting down the 
river, were returning to their residence. Tno en^y ^ 
having thus fallen upon his track, lurked in rear, wuang 
a favorable opportunity of attacjk. Lovewell's men ex- 
pecting to find the enemy in front, placed their packs in 
an open space, enclosed by a pine wood, to hasten tbAir 
advance in a direction towards a point of land extending 
into the pond.: The Indians being thus enabled to count 
their number, and finding their own to be more than doiib* 
le, lay in wait in the wciod, for their return. At this JM- 
riod, Lovewell received a fatal wound from^ afi Tn^^ 
whom they met with and shot on their way Iqikck. On 
their counter movement, the aubttsh roM, exhibi/ti|i|g a 
Jiorrid front, and' utterijss hideeus yells, rushed vpon 
them with impetuosityp The sbock was sustained' #ith 
-^rmness, and the nsstakints were repelled Vti^' ^^ 
The conflict at tfaift time wap lurious and. des^ienit^, Ht- 

iBipetttosity, n, violence, fury vehemence. 
Assailant, n. one who assails, attacks or assaults. 
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9f of (fitf Itfdiaiis wete slain, and the adtantagd inclibed i A 
tiff^r of Lov^tll, antil tbe fall of the gallant lo«4er| 
wlthnlore tlian a fourth of bit little force, tbe two nexi 
in cfaidmand being seterel/ Wounded, and the third slain 
by bMi irid&-»lh« Indiana endeavoring at this moment to 
■VifrottBd and overwhelm them, made it eipedient for 
^em to retreat %o the verge of the pond. 

Here though partially^ protected by a rude breast work 
of rcMic# and. several other natoral objects, thej seamed 
penned up for 8laas;hter, and were exposed to a eontioaed 
and destnictiTe fire from tbe comqaanding points and 
coyerts. They had determined to maintain the struggle 
|# tbe laft extremity. Signals werts in vain held ifp for 
them to surrender. They continued for ten hours, with* 
out 'succor or sustenance to support their steady resist- 
mbe with inflexible fortitude and perseverance. By the 
hlofteinffefpf evidence, the faithful spirit of Uiis heroic 
hAndfulwas crowned with success. Towards evening^ 
the shouts of the enemy began to cease and their fire 
to sfackea, and aboat sunset, they retired. The survivors 
of LovewelF» company, as the moon arose over the pond, 
took up their melancholy line of march by its waning 
Kght. After eudaring- the most severe hardships, they 
arrired at their homes one after another, and were not on^ 
ly received with Joy, but recompensed for their valor and 
aufhnnfph^S, DaveU. 

' Q. What act of pobfic gratitude did the sur- 
vivorSy and the heirs of those who were slain in 
batile, receive ? 

A. The grant of a township on Merrimack 
liver, callea Suncook, now Petobroke, one of 
the most pleasantly situated towns in New* 
Hampshire. 

Q. Who was the last survivor of this brave 
company ? 

A. Noah Johnson, who died at Plymouth, 
in !New-Hampshire, 13 August, 1798, in the 

Vei^, n. the brink, the edge, the utmost border. 
Heirs, n. those who are entitled to inherit any thing after 
the present possessor. 
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lOOthyearofhts age. He was a venerable 
pa^riqrchy hj whose death, a period was put l6 
that band of heroes, who 73 jears before, con- 
quered the fierce and warlike Pequawkets, 
and th^ last and most venerable scars then in- 
flected, descended to the grave. 

Q. When did the earthquake, alluded to 
above, happen ? 

A. On the 29 October, 1727. 

Q. What were the circumstances and efTects 
attending it ? 

A. It commenced about 40 minutes past ten 
in the night, in a very clear and serene ekjy 
^^ when every thing seemed to be in a most per- 
fect calm and tranquillity." The motion was 
undtdatory. In some places, stone walls and 
the tops of chimneys were shaken down. Its 
duration was about two minutes. 

Rev. Mr. Prince, in the preface to two termont ocem- 
•ioned bv this eartbc^uake, says, ** it eommencei} with a 
loud, koflow noise, like the roaring of a greatcliimnej on 
fire, bnt inconceivably more fierce and terrible. In about 
' half a minute the earth began to heave and tremble. The 
•hoek increasing reached its height in about a miavta 
more ; when the moveables, doors, windows, walls^ es- 
peeiaftj in the upper ehambers, made a very fearfal clat« 
tering, and the houses rocked and crackled, at if they 
were all dissolving and falling to piieees. The ipeeple 
asleep were awakened with the greatest aatonishaaeiit t 
many others affrighted, ran into the streets.^' 

Patriareh, n. the father or ruler of a family. 
Uadulatory, a. moving in the manaer of waves. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mmmstraiion of William Bwmet and JoneUkan 
Belcher — Settlement of Londonderry — Tf\r$t 
ptiblic Execution — Throat Dittempet, 

Q. Who was next chief magistrate of New- 
Hampshire afler John Wentworth ? , 

A. William Burnet, who was appointed gov- 
ei^or of New- York and New-Jersey in 1720, 
ftod of Massachusetts and N^w-Hampshire in 
1728. 

Q.. What is known of governor Burnet ? 
z. A. He was son of Gilbert Burnet, bishop 
of Salisbun^ in England, and was born at the 
Hague in Holland, in March, 1688, arrived al 
Boston in July, 1728, and was received with 
unusual pomp. 

Q. How long was he in office? 

A. About fourteen months. 

Govenior Bornet was aDwn of superior talents, asd in 
maaj respects of an amiable character. His acquainunce 
with books and his free and easy manner of communicating 
him sentiments made him the aelight of men pf lettera. 
Bis library was one of the richest private collections in 
America. He was disposed generuly to occupy a large 
•hare of confersat\on. He had no talent at dissimulation . 
•ad his character presented itself fully to Tiew« He did 
not appear better than he really was. He sometimes 
wore a cloth coat lined with velvet : it was said to be ez- 
pressive of his character. He ordered his body to be 
Duried in the nearest church yard or burying sround, as 
b« bad no a ttachment to particular modes and forms. 

Q. Who succeeded him ? 

A. Jonathan Belcher, the last governor 
whose commission united both Massachusetts 
imd New-Hampshire. ^ 

Jonathan Belcher, was son of the honorable Andrew 
Belcher, and grand>seii of Andrew Belcher, who came 
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from Engl«nd, and feH]«d «t Csanbrtdge as daily at IM, 
was born in January, 1682, and graduated at Harvard c<^ 
lege in 1099* Soon after the cdmpletioa of bit ^Iftflfidif 
studies, hfi weot %o £ngl«&d, and woa aix yeaup abfeiit 
from his native country. After his return, he ^ijed in 
Boston as a merchantj was elected one of ibe ^oaoKltors 
of the province, and in 1729, was sent as an ageot tp tht 
British court from Massachuietts. In 1730, he succeeded 
governor Burnet, and remained in office elevefi jmCh 
He was then removed iu coosequepce of the iqvettrate 
hostility of his enomies, who, to effect their purpose, forc- 
ed letters in order to destroy his reputation. He repaired 
after a year or two to court, and vindicated hip clparact^f 
from the charges alleged against him, and was restored to 
royal faror.. He soon received the appointment of goY- 
ernor of New -Jersey, where he arrived ia tf47„ md 
where he remained in office until his death, at«|Ilizabe^- 
Jown, on the 31 of August, 1757, aged 75 ye^rs* He yn$ 
Drought to Cambridge, the residence ofliis ancestors, a|i4 
there entombed. 

Q. What was goverapr Belcher's ^diarao- 
ter r 

A. It has perhaps been viewed in too fever- 
able a light. For though he was distinguiaAied 
for a regular attendance on the duties of relig- 
ion and often expressed his high sense of ^ 
importance; for his dignity of deportment^ 
frankness, lore of justice, truth and benevo- 
lence, he was extremely liberal in his censureSi 
both in Qonversation and letters, and was par« 
ticulariy bitter against his enemies^ bestowing 
upon them in his private correspondence, ana 
upon sonie who were high in oiSice, terms of 
severe reproach, and coarse and ludicrous ep- 
ithets. 

Q. Who wius the lieutenant-governor under 
Belcher ? 

A. David Dunbar, a native of Ireland imd t, 
reduced colonel in the British service. 
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gvlar of the King's woods wcthia all aa4 «tery of the c^k- 
conies and plantations on the continent of America^ tlien 
gtotving, or being, or Which should afterwards grow ot be, 
wtthiii the saidcoloniefl orplaatations." His commiMtoA 
conferring this power is dated 12 December, 1727, and is 
i^gned by Robert Walpole, George Doddington and WiU- 
hik CisytOB. A good account otDunbar and his adminis- 
firatioB majr be fo«nd in the XVI chapter of Dr. Betknap's 
History of New-Ilampshire, to which the reader is re- 
feired. 

Q. How long was he in office ? 
A. From 1731, pntil the acoession of Ben- 
Bing Wentworth in 1741. 

Q. When and by whom was Londonderry 
settled ? 

A. On the 1 1 of April, 17 19, by sixteen fani^ 
ities, who catne the preceding year from Ire- 
land. They were of Scotch decent, their an- 
cestors having emigrated about the year- 1618 
from Scotland to Londonderry, in the north, of 
li^fand, 
' Q. AVho was their first mmister ? 

A James McGregore, who conducted their 
religious services, on the day of their arrival 
at Nutfield, as it was then caHcd, and deliver- 
ed a sermon under an oak, on the east shore of 
Beaver Pond. 

Q. How long did he live after the settle- 
ment commenced ? liyr u 

A. About ten years ; as he died 5 March, 
1 729, at the age of 52 years.* 

Q. What, improvement did the people of 
Londonderry introduce into the country ? 

A. The culture of the pnotato, and the man- 
ufacture of linen cloth, which was aided by the 
foot spinning wheel. 
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Q, Whaiwasth^prc^^Moflhelo^viictar- 
ii^ the first nine years ? 

A. It was great, as may be believed fioni 
tbe fact that within &ve yettTB^ Mr. McOre^- 
ore's churcji consttfited of 230 rayembers, and in 
1728, the town paid more than one^ fifteenth of 
provitioe tax, akhoi;^ &$eTeral large towns ha<t 
bebn settled almost a century. 

Q. What chang^ took; place ifi xegpu'd to 
Lowjonderry in 1027 ? . v ' . ^ 

A. The town was dividedt ^njto two s^parat^ 
towns : the ancient part received the name of 
Derry ; and the other part retaining its former 
aatpe.of Londonderry. 

Q. \Vben wasthe.idrst puUic execution m 
J(ew-Hampshire ? . . 

: A. Og t$e 27 December, 1739, when Sarah 
Simpiion and Penelope Kenny were executed 
at Portsmouth, for the murder of an infant chil44 

Q. What destructiv e epidpmic prevailed in 
1735 an,d 173^ ? 

A. ITie throat distemper, [cmanche ma/tg9ia] 
which made its appearance at Kingston in May. 
^735. 
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CHAPTER XIII: : 

Betmdary Line seUkd-^Benmng Ft^entworlh^ 
gorfemor--'Everas[ duiing his ctdimmstrOtion 
— De/eiic^ of Ckarleshwii by captain' ffimer 
ia^ Sfeoens^^MxKk <m' Waipole^^Fremh' tind 
Indiafn War-^Peoph kilted in Concord-^ 
John fFenlidorthy governor — Dartmouth Colt 
tege found€d*^Pre9ideni$ of iDmitnoUth Ool- 
legt, • ■ . >. • > ■ i ./ 

•Q. When and by whoni wa^ the bomiddry 
\\vte between Majssachusetts and JNri^i>iHan1p^ 
shire established ? 

A. In theyear^l74I,%y the deterniin^tloii 
*of the king in cQuncil. ' 

45; Had thtire b^en mtich controv^rey in fix- 
vtig the bouftdaiy line ? 

A. There^h^, and its settieiment had been 
a source of many diffi^alties, ahd had been at- 
tended witk much expense. 

Q. How much more land did New-Hamp- 
shire receive by this settlement than it had 
ever claimed ? 

A. A tract of country about 50 miles in 
length, and 14 miles in breadlfr, 

DomgUm^ iA ids ftfmittaiy «iyn, tliat 29 gfiuAs were iep-> 
crated from MaMi^hnMitto, l|y U19 ^sUUIslim^Aft of Uia 
liae. Some of ttiese were, consideiable towns. 

Q. Who was appointed the first separate 
governor of New-Hattipshire ^ 

A. Benning Wentworth, who began his ad- 
imnistfation in 1741 

He was son of lientenant-goTemor John Wentworth 5 
WM bom ih 1696, waA gndMt^ tt Rftnrtfd oollefe in 
VUi^ He mm eiec to d a mteaihti of the aMemhl/, and 
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on th€ 6 of SepUteber, n», mw^ «^g5intcd a moaiismtM 
counsellor, but was not sworn into office, until 12 Octo- 
ber, t7M. He went to England «fter this |>eri«^ umI 
whtk t^re, solicited aad obtaixted the conuBisaion of 
governor of New-lHampshire. He began his admintslra- 
tion in 1741 , and continued in office until lie wa« suoer- 
aeded b|i his nephew John Wentworth. fle died at 
Portanaouth 14 October, 1770, aged .74. T^ town of 
Bennij;)gton in Vqrmont was granted by him^ and irom 
him received its nsme. 

Q. How kmg was he j^oVcrnor ? 

A. He sustained the office twenty-five years, 
a period ionger than any one who preceded 
him, Mid longer than any one of his succes- 
sors in office. ^ 

Q. What was governor Wentworth's pub- i 
lie character ? 

A. In his administration, lie was railhful to 
the king, and endeavored to promote the wel- 
fare of the people. But, in appointing men 
to fill the most important office^ he was cenr 
sured for selecting his particular iiricnds and 
near connexions. , 

Q. What were some of the most important 
events during his administration. ? 

A. TJie capture of (.ouisburg^ a strongly 
fortified place ojn the island of Cape Breton, ^ 
in 1 745 } the depopula^on of several new towns ^ 
o» Connecticut river by th6 ra,vages of tl» , 
Indians; French and In^i^n war of several 
years continuance, in whicK, many lives from 
New-Hampshire were lost j a great eartb- 
quidce in 1755 ; the estat)lishm!^nt qf .a pr in- ^ 

Mandamuat n* a wfit from tlM court of )(iBgfs<bea«)i. 
DepppwUtioo, f». the atat« of being tmpeiopM or.Uiif < 
waste. ^ 
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ift^ in the proyince, in 1756; the eapiure 
ofC^Qa^a from the French, in 1759 ; the 
death of George II. in 1760 ; and the l^amB 
Act in 1765. 

Q. To whoR) has the honor of projecting the 
Lottiaburg expeditiofi b#en aseribed. 

A. To Wffliam Vaughan, a native of New- 
Hampshire, and the son of lieutenant-governor 
George Vaughan. 

Q. Whftt number of troops was furnished for 
tk expedition from New-Hampshire ? 

A. About 500,' of whom 800 formed on« 
regiment, which was placed under the com- 
mand of colonel Sajmuel Moore. The remain- 
der were enlisted in the pay of Massachusetts, 
excepting the crew of an armed ship. 

3. By whom was Chariest 'n successfully de- 
ed, in 1747, when attacked by a large party 
3f French & Indians,under Monsieur Debeline. 

A. Captain Phinehas Stevens, who, with 
50 men, defended the fort, against the most vi- 
olent attacks, and horrid meiiaces, 

Q. What mod^ of Attack did the enemy at 
last resort to \ 

A, They prepared a wheel carriage, loaded 
vitji diy Jhgots, to be pushed before them 
hat ihl?y might set fire to the fort, but the firm- 
ness ^a intrepidity of captain Stevens and his 
pen prevented the threatened danger. 

Q. When were people killed in Concord by 
he Indians F 

tfenause, n. threat; n^oW of fnflictiDg ten eVil. 
fajp>t«, n. bailees of g^ks boniMl together for the fir#. 
btrepiditj^ n. courage, bolifoesa. 
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A. On the 11 August, 1746^ inthemomiBa. 

A. How many persons were killed and ifr 
ken? 

A. Five were killed and two taken. 

A monument of the Concord granite hu lately Trtm 
erected to the memory of these men, near the «pot wbeve 
thev were killed. It stands on4he south side of thefVaad 
leading fVom Concord to Hopkinton, about a mile &9«i 
the seat of Judge Green. It nas the following inscriptl^p, 



** This MoBumeut is erected to the Memory of _ 
Bradley^ Jonadian Bradley, Obediah Peters, John 
and Jonathan Lufkin, who were massacred August tt^, 
1746, hf the Indians near this spot.'' This memorial mm 
•reetet) by Richard Bradley, £sq. of Concord^ one qC tiM 
descendants of Samuel Br^ley. 

Q. When did the last French and Indian 
war begin ? 

A. In 1755, and which continued until die 
capture of Quebec, by General Wolfe, in 17^. i 

Q. In what towns were the people assault- 
ed and killed by the Indians during this war ?l 

A. In Hopkinton, Keene, Walpole, Hiiis-j 
dale, Winchester, and Charlestown, in aU o(j 
which more or less persons were killed or 
carried away as captives. ^ j 

Q. What attack in the town of Walpo 
was successfully repelled? 

A. That on the garrison of Johp Kilbiui 
who, with hfs wife, son and daughter, and tn 
other persons, defended himself against a bod 
of about 200 Indians. 

This defence was one of the moat heroic and 
fill efforts of personal courage and valor recorded Ut a 
annals of Indian warfare. A n account of it may b* ^^h 
in the Collection of the N. H. Historical Society, iijjt 
57. The leader of the Indians, named Philip, was , 

acqnaiftted with Kilbum, and baring approached i 

the garrison and secured himself behind a tree, *ca|l 
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ottt to tlioi^ ui the house to. rarreader. "Old Johi^joang 
iUm, ** «nd he, " I know vou, come out here j— we give 
jlla Kood quarter/' "Quarter," Tociferated Kilbum 
with a Toiee of thunder, ** you black rascala begone, or 
we'll quarter you." The Indians soon ^rushed forward to 
the attack, but were repulsed by Kill^rn and his men 
irtio were aided by the females in running bullets and 
loading their guns, of which fortunately, they had several 
in the nouse. All the afternoon, a oon tinned firing was 
kept up, until near sun-down ; when the Indians began to 
disappear, and as the sun sank behind the western hills, ** 
the sound of the guns and warhoop died away in silence. 
On^only of Kilbum's party, Mr. John Peak, wasinji^rad. 
Be by an imi>rudent exposure before the pert hole, re- 
ciATeda ball in his hip. which for the want of surgical aid 
proTed fatal en the fifth day. Kilbum lived to see Wal- 
pole a pleasant and flourishing town, and died 8 April, 

Q. Who were some of the principal officers 
from New-Hampshire ' in the French and In- 
dian war ? 

A. Golonels Joseph Blanchard, Zaccheits 
Lovewell, Peter Oilman, Nathaniel Meserve, 
and John Hart ; lieutenant colonel John Goffe ; 
miyora Thomas Tash, and Robert Rog- 
ers, and captains Nathaniel Folsom> John 
and William Stark. » 

Colonels Blanchard and Love well were of Dun- 
stable. The former was one of the provinciar coun- 
sellort, and died 7 April, 1758, agred 53, Oilman 
wat Sf Exeter, and a member of the council. He 
died 1 December, 1788, afred 84, Meatrre was a 
tbiprigbt, and wat a gentleman of fine mechanical 
gepiut. He dird of the $mall pox, in 1758, toon af- 
ter he embarked for Louii>burg, to serve at the second 
tiege of that fortress. Goffe lived in Bedford, and 
;iras afterwards the first jnd^e of probate in Hillibor- 
/aiifh eonntj. Tasb was born in Durham, about the 
' ftmr 1722, and died in New- Durham, at the see of 
*87jcar«. Rogers and the two Starkt were disUu- 
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tnbheif for coarafe and htavetjm T*ot6om w&i qf 
Ixeter, and became ft general in the revoIaUona^ 
army. He was aUo a countellor. He died 26 Maj^ 
1790^ aeed 64. 

Q. When and hy whom Wjeld prinititig 6ts$ 
established in New-Hampshire ? 

A. In August, 1756, by Daniel Fowle, firoai 
Boston, who set up his press at Portsmouth, 
and on the seventh of October, begaa ib% 
New-Hampshire Gazette, which is still co^ 
tkiued, & is the oldest paper printed in Nev 
England, 

Q. Who was the successor of go^ernof Be&^ | 
nine Wentworth ? 

A. John Wentworth who began his a^mih* 
istration in 1767. 

Q. What important events occurr6<t|a N«W- 
Hampshire while he was governor ? 

A. The establishment of Dartmouth col- 
lege, in 1769 ; the division of the province into 
Counties, in 1771 ; the charges of Complaint a- 
gainst the governor, by Peter Livius, one of 
the council ; and the comrnencement of fie 
revolution which separated America from the 
mother country. . 

Q. What originally led te the establishmefit ^ 
of Dartmouth college ? ' 

A. The design of founding a school for ed- 
ucating the Indians. 

This design was conceived by Mr, John Sergeant, ' 
a missionary among them at Stockbridge, who died 
before his plan conld be accomplished. The det|{»i 
was revi\ed by Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, I). D,, of 
KebAnon, Connecticiif, who, having establtsbe<l *j 
charity school Tor the Indians^ procured iiumerowj 
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bmefmciitn* ta dtfler^t parts of Amtrio», in England 
and Scotland, and at length, in 1769, obtained frotn 
govenior We'ntwortli, a charter of incorporation for 
a tnsivenitjr, tvbioh took the name of Dartmouth 
coflei^e, and was located at Hano?er, on the eaitern 
bank of C'Oiinec(icut river* 

Q. What were the accommodations of the 
eaiiy instructors and students ? 

A. Similar to those of other settlers on new 
lands. They built huts of green logs, and 
lived in them, until a proper tdifiee could be 
erected. 

Q.' Who have been the presidents of Dart- 
melith t(^ege since its first beginning ? 

A. Eleazar Wheelock, Jdm Wheelock^ 
Francis Brown, Daniel Dana, Bennet Tyler, 
and Nathan Lord. 

Eleaxar l?Vheelock, the fodader, wm at the bead 
of it ten jearf, and died in 1779, aged 68; John 
Wheelock, his eon, was in office About 36 years, and 
died in 1817, a^ed 63; Francis Brown, was in office 
from 1815, to his death in 1820, aged 36 ; Daniel Da- 
na, presided over it part of the jears 1820 and 1821 ; 
Beenet Tjler, was in office seven jears, and Nathan 
Lord, waf inducted into office, 29 October, 1838* 
Alt exoepfinn the second president Wheelock, were 
clergy men before their accession to the presidency. 

Q. What was the number of graduates at 
Dartmouth college from the year 177.1 to the 
coDunencement in August, 1830 ? 

A. Sixteen hundred and seventy seven, of 
ta about three fourths are living. 

la^action, n. the act of coaferring a benefit 3 gifts or 
benefits conferred. 

mtien, n. formatioB of a body politic ; vnios. 

€, fs. fabric^ a boilding. 

6 
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Q. Into how many couatiea was the proYince 
divided in 1771 ? 

A. Five, viz. Rockingham, Strafford, Hillg- 
borough, Cheshire, and Grafton, which were 
named by governor Wentworth, after some of 
his friends in England. 

Q. How many coanties have been added to 
, this number ? 

A. Three, viz. Coos in 1803, Merrunack 
in 1823, and Sullivan in 1827. 

Q. Which is the largest of the counties in 
Jf ew-Hampshire ? ^ ' 

A. The county of Coos is thfe largest in ter- 
ritory, but Strafibrd is the largest in population. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

American War — British attack the mUiiia of Lex- 
in^n — Battle of Bunker Hill — First vtdttns 
from jyeW'Hampshirey who fell in the cause of 
lAberty-r^ Character of Gov, Wentworth — ' 
Provincial Assembly — Constitution formed. 
Q. What were the causes of the American 
revolution ? 

A. The arbitrary measures of the British 
parliament. 

These measares were the stamp act for raising a 
general revenue, which passed in 1766 ; the act Iiik 
posing a duty to.be paid by the colonists on paper^ 
glass, and painter's colors, and teas imported intft 
the colonies, which passed in 1767, and Tarious re^ 
strictions on the commercial interests of (he coantrj* 

Stamp act, n. an act, which by a mark or stamp on tt/n' 
out thiaga, repaired the payment of a custom to IM 
govenuneat. , 
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Q. When and where did actual war com- 
mence ? 

A. At Lexington, in Massachusetts, on the 
19 April, 1775. 

Q. How many British and Americans were 
killed, wounded, and captured on that day ? 

A. The British had 73kiDed, 184 wounded, 
and 26 made prisoners ; of the Americans, 50 
were killed, 84 wounded, and 4 taken prison- 

* Q "What evidence of aid to their brethren 
f in Massachusetts, was afforded by New-Hamp- 
shire ? 

A. On the first report that hostilities had 
begun, more than 1000 men marched from the 
borders of the province, and joined the provin- 
cials near Boston. 

Q. What act of courage and valor was per* 
formed in P^ ew-HampsUre soon after this 
event ? 

A. A party of citizens attacked a battery 
on Jernr's Point, at Great Island, [New-Cas- 
tle] and carried off eight cannon of S4 and 32 
pound shot, all of which were conveyed to 
Fortsmouth. 

Q. When was the battle of Bunker HiU ? 

A. On the 17 of June, 1775. 

• There are some diterepances in the several «c- 
eoants of killed aod wounded on this meroorahle 
day. ( have relied on the statement in Dr. Holmes's 
Annals of America, Vol, 11,206, 526. 

u Dif crepance, n. difference, contrarietj. 

I Proyincials, n. a term appKed to the Americaa soldier*, 

by which they were distinguished from th^ British, 

who were called regulars. 
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Q. What was th0 number of men engaged 
in the action, and what was the loss sustained? 

A. On the part of the British, about 3000 
were engaged, of whom 226 were killed, and 
828 wounded; of the Americans, 139 were 
killed, and 314 wounded and missing. 

CoU. Jamet Reed and John Stark commanded the 
New-Hampshire troops in this engagement. Froqn 
both of their regiments 19 men were killed. - Their 
Dames were Parker Hitts, John Dane, David Carltoo^ 
David Scott, Jonathan Loveioj, George Carlton, 
Isaac Adams, Ebenezer Blood, Joseph Blood,>Johii 
Cole, James Hutchinson, Joseph Farwell, William 
Mitchell, George M^Shannon, John Manuel, Moses 
Poor, Thomas Collins, Caleb Dalton, privates, and 
Andrew M^Clary, a major, who was killed bj a can- 
non shot. These were the first from New-Hampshire 
who fell in the revolotionarj contest. 

Q. What course was pursued by John Went* 
worth, governor of New-Hampshire^ on the 
commeneement of the war ? 

A. Like the other governors appointed by 
tiie king, he took part against the Amerieans. 
Finding his authority disregarded, he retired 
to the fort, and soon after sailed for Boston. 
^ Q. What was the last act of his administra- 
tion ? 

A. The issuing of a proclamation, on his 
return from Boston to the Isles ef Shoals, in 
September, 1775, adjourning the general aa^ 
sembly to April, 1776. 

Q. What became of Gov. Wentworth ? 

A. He went to Nova-Scotia. 

John Wentworth was sob of Mark Honking Went- 
worth, and was the fifib in descent from Elder W)0« 
iaa Wentworth, mentioaed page 47, He was bom 
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in 1736, and gradaated at Harvard College in HSS, 
and his name stafids as the firih in the claep, being 
preceded bj (be names of Caching, Appleton, Browne 
and L4ving8ton. He reeeived the appointment of 
goTernor when he was but 31 years of age, being ad- 
vanced to that station at an earlier age than anj of 
hU predecessors or any who has succeeded him, — 
After leaving New- Hampshire in 1775, he was ap- 

eointed governor of Nova»Scotia, and resided at 
[alifsx, where he died, 8 April, 1820, aged 84. He 
received the title of baronet from George ]1I« and 
was honored by the univerfities of Oxford in Eng- 
land, and Aberdeen, in Scotland, with the degree of 
Doctdrof Laws. He received a similar honor from 
Dartmouth college. 

Q. What was governor Wentworth's char- 
acter ? 

A. He was distinguished for the brilliancy 
of his talents, his classical taste in literature^ 
and for those amiable qualities which gained 
the esteem of all who knew him. 

Dr. Dwight, in his Travels, speaks of governor 
Wentworth as a man of sound understanding, re- 
fined taste, enlarged views, and a dignified spirit ; 
and as retiring from the chair with a higher rrputa- 
tion tlian any other man who held the sane office in 
the country. 

Q. In what hands was the government lodg- 
ed by the people on the dissolution of the Brit- 
ish government? 

A. In a provincial assembly, consis^lPg-^f- 
dekgates from the several towns ^MTparishes . 

in New-Hampshire. 

' -^ ■ . ' 

Dif solution, f?, destructioo, the act of breaking np 

a rnnnexion. 
Delegates, n. persons chosen or appointed by the 
pecple for certain purposes. 
6* 
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Q. What finmof goverttnei^ was adisptod 
to coQtinue in force during the controveri^ 
with Great Britain? 

A. One consisting of a house of represent- 
ativesy chosen bj the several towns, and a 
ceuncil of twelve persons, selected from the 
several counties, and chosen by the people an- 
nuallj. 

Q. Who was president of the council dur- 
ing the existence of this constitution? 

A^ Meshech Weare, of Hampton Falls, a 
man of tried talents and u^kxihle integrity:. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Independence declared — Oppodtion to the CUm- 
shtutian adopted in ^ew-Hampshvrey to cousin- 
tie daring the War — Battle of BeminMon — 
Surrender ofBurgoyne — TSreaty with France 
— Surrender of Cm nwalHs — Loss occasioned 
by the War — Distinguished Officers in the 
service — Characters of General Stark j Gen- 
eral Whipple J and Colonel Seammell. 
Q. When and by whom wore the United 
States declared free, and independent of Great 
Britain f 

A. On the 4 of July, 1776, by the repre- 
sentatives of the thirteen colonies, in Congress 
^ass«wabled. 

Th« de^rJtaration of independence was reoeivedig 
With great jo f.. Within fourteen days it wm piibKil^ 
ed by beatofdmm in all the shire towns in tbc{ 
f tatew One effect of independenoe was no. aversioot 

Inflexible, a. not to be bent ; immoveable. 
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to Avery tiling wJiioh ^otc 4^ dmw «m1 maik of 

roy&ttj. 

Q. Was this before the adoption of the con- 
stkution mentioned in the preced^ cbimter ? 

A, It was not. The constitution referred 
to was adopted on the 5 January, 1776, a;^ 
was the first formed, and which went into oper* 
ation, in any of the thirteen colonies. 

Q. Did some of the delegates oppose its a- 
doption on the ground that it was in effect de- 
claringthe colony independent ? 

A. They did. 

They stated in their pr6tesi against it, that it ap- 
peared to them, "too much like setting up an INDE- 
PENDENCY on the mother country,and that the col- 
onics of New-York and Virginia, which w^o in Ijke 
cirosBistances, and presumed to be nocb wiser, had 
never attempted any thing of the kind, and so far aa 
they could learn, never desired it." 

Q What event, in the language of president 
Jefferson, was " the first link in the chain of 
successes which issued in the surrender of Sar- 
atoga," and the capture of Burgoyne ? 

A. The capture of colonel Baum, near Ben- 
nington, in Vermont, on the 16 August, 1777, 
by general John Stark, with 33 officers, and 
more than 700 privates taken, besides 226 left 
dead on the field. 

Q.;^When was the capture of Burgoyne ? 

A. OtL the 17 day of October, when the 
royal army under this general, consisting of 
more than 9000, surrendered prison^s of war. 

Protest, n.JBL aolemn deolaration of opinion againaC 
Bomethhsg* - "^ 
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Q. \^^t foreign ud 4|d the United States 
receive iii 1778 ? ^ 

A. That of France, which formed an alli- 
ance with the United Staes, and sent hither 
a minister plenipoUn^aryy and received one. 
fiom this country, and contributed land and 
naval forces for our assistance. 

Q. When did lord Comwallis surrender his 
army ? 

A. On the 19 October, 1781. 

Q. What was the number of prisoners sur- 
rendered ? 

A. About 7000, including rank and file. 

Q. How large was the allied army, to which 
that of Cornwallis surrendered ? 

A. It has been estimated at 16,000 men, of 
of whom 7000 were French, 5500 continental 
troops, and 3500 militia. 

Q. Was the surrender of this army consid- 
ered as deciding the contest with Great Brit> ' 
ain ? y , 

A. It was ; and though several hostile move- 
ments continued to be made by the remaining 
British forces, for some months, yet no addi- 
tional army was sent to invade the country. 
Articles of peace were signed at Paris by the 
American and British coramissionera on the 
30 November, 1782. 

Q. What was the number of continentfil 
troops from New-Hampshire engaged in tM 
•ervice of the United States ? 

PleDfpotentiarj, a, inveited with (uU power. 
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A. Eleven thonsandy Beven handred and SS- 
iy two. 

Q. What was the number estimated to hare 
been killed and lost from New-Hampshire. 

A. About 1400, mostlj men in the prime 
and vigor of life. 

Q. Who were some of the most distinguish- 
ed .officers from this State engaged in the rev- 
olution ? 

A. John Sullivan, John Stark, William 
Whipple, £noch Poor, Joseph Gillej, James 
Read, Nathaniel Folsom, Alexander Scam- 
mell, Andrew McClary, and Andrew Colbum. 

Q. Who was general Stark ? 

A. He was a mrmer, and had been engaged 
in the Frendi and Indian war, and had mani- 
fested much courage and braverj. 

He was th« son of Archibald Stark, who came 
from IrelaDd in 1730, and settled at Londondernr, 
where the general was born 28 August, 1728. fa 
1752, he was captured by the Indians in Rumnej, an4 
carried to Canada, where he was redeemed the next 
jear, by paying the Indians $103. In the Frjench 
war, he commanded a company of ran^r^^ ^nd reti* 
dered much service to the country. In the retolu- 
tionary war, he displayed great bravery, and attained 
Ihe nmk of a general officer in the continental afipy. 
44 the close of the revolution, he retired to bis fara^ 
it Manchester, and spent the rest of his days in'th^ 

at duties of domestic \ifp. He died 8 Ma^^ 1822. 
i idmoit 94 years, being the lest inrviviB| general 

iUagevB, n, men who were enployed in soMiriag the 
wooda, procuring intelligence, and skirmishing with 
detaclied partisi of the enemy. 
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of tlie reTohitioD, exceptieg general Sompter* of; 
South CfiroKna. 

Q. What is known of the early life of gen- 
eral Whipple ? . ' 

A. He was a native of Kittery, in Maine, 
where he was horn in 1730. Before he was 
21 years of age, he obtained the command of a 
yewBel, and performed a number of voyages to 
the West Indies, and Europe. In 1759, he 
abandoned the sea, and went into business at 
Fortnnouth. , 

He began his public life in being a clelagate from 
that town to the conFention at Exeter, in 1776 ; wai 
one of the first council of New-Hampshire after .the 
war commenced, was a delegate to the general isoo- 
gress, and was one of the signers of the declaration 
■of liHjependence. In 1777, he changed his poHUc^ 
for a military character. He and John Stark were 
appointed to the command of the two brigades of 
militia raised in New- Hampshire, ^^ to stop the pro- , 
gress of the enemjr on our western frontiers.^* Bis ' 
services to the American cause were important. Af- 
ter the war closed, he was appointed judge of the 
superior court of New-Hampshire. He died 28 No- 
vember, 1785, aged 54. 

Q. What account can you give of general i 
Poor? 

A. He was the son of Thomas Poor, of An- 1 
dover, and vras born in 1757. He received 
the command of one of the first three regin^nts 
raised in New^Hampshire after the war ht^ 
gan. He was a valuable officer, and a wor* 
ihy man. He died in New-Jersey, a S^ 

•General Rufus Putnam, who died ^t Marietta, 
IB Ohio, a year or two after Stark, had the appoint-i 
ment of general before peace was established. 
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tember, 1780^ of a bilious fever^ after thirteen 

^ days' illness. 

Q. What was the profession of colonel 

I Scammell before he engaged in the war ? 

I A. He was a schoolmaster^ and had been 

r engaged in the study of law. 

He was born at Milford, Mauaohasetts, from 
wbeoce, after having graduated at Harvard college^ 
IB 1769, and instructed schfool in seyeral places in 
bb native State several years, be came to New- 
Hampshire, and entered upon the business of explor- 
iog and surveying lands about the year^ 1772. He 
assisted captain Holland in makiog surveys for hia 
map of New-Hampshire. He also commenced the 
study of law with John SuUirati. When the war 
commenced, he was appointed brigade major, and iit 
1776, received an appointment of colonel, and sub- 
sequently, was appointed adjutant-general of the 
American army, in which office he wasi deservedly 
popular. On the 30 September, 1781, while recon- 
uoitering the situation of the enemy, be was taken 
prisoner by the British, and died of the wounds which 
be inhumanly received by them, on the 6 October^ 
and was buried at Williamsburg, Virginia, 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Exeter Jlcademtt — JYew ConstUuHon of Aeic- 
Hampahire — Insurrection — Federal Govern- 
ment — Washington's Administration — He tw- 
its New-Hampshire — President Weare. 
Q. 'When and by whom was Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy founded ? 

A. In 1781, by the honorable John Hiillips, 
of Exeter, a member of the councO under the 
fOyal government, who had enjoyed a public 
education at Harvard College. 
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Q. What has been the character of this In- 
stitution ? 

A. It has ranked as one of the oldest, best 
endowed, and most respectable institutions of 
the kind in the United States. 

Q. Who has presided over this institution 
for the last thirtj-^ix years ? , 

A. Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., who has sus- 
tained a high reputation for his powers of in- 
struction and government. ^ 
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^ tion of NewtHampshire formed ? 

A. In Jim4) 1*783, by h coftventkrti of.^ele- 
gates of the people^ wko ftssembled ttt Coi»- 
^ cord. 

Q. When did it go intd opi^ratioti ? 

A., On the first Wednesday of June, 1784. 

Q. Wh^ii did a revision of it take plac€f ? 

A. In September, 1792, fronl Which tilne k 
has retJUiiit^d unaltered. 

Q. ^What event of importance occurred in 
NeW-Hftmpshire in 1786 ? 

A. The rising 6f about ^00 fti^h, drrhed ih 
didbr^nt modes, who surrounded the gen^i'ttl 
assembly of the State, then sitting m. Exef^, 
and holding the whole body prisoners several 
hours. 

Q. What was the object of the insurgents ? 

A. Their design was to force the legislature 
into a paper money system, agreeably to a pe- 
tition which had been previously preferred by 
a contention of delegates from about thirty 
towns in the State. 

Q. How were the insurgents dispersed r 

A. By the citizens of Exeter, who, about 
the ilusk of {tie evening, beat a drum at a dis- 
ioncey and others cried " Huzza foi govern- 
ment t Bring up the artillery ! " which causefl 
an instant panic among the mob, and they 
scattered in every direction. 

fosargents, «, per»ojaf whtj r»e in op^esitioo to civil 
and poli<i^ aftrhoHH-y^ Whtfoptn\f r«Hi^ the IdwrA. 
F^anic, n, a radden fright without real cause. 

' 7 
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Q. What was done with those taken prison- 
ers ? 

A. Eight were arraigned at the superior 
^urt on an indictment for treason ; but no one 
suffered capital punishmetU. 

Q. Who were presidents of New-Hamp- 
shire from 1784 to 1789. 

A. Meshech Weare, John Langdon and 
John Sullivan. 

Q. What was the character of president 
Weare ? 

A. He was a firm patriot, and a fafthful 
public servant. Though not endowed with 
original inventive powers, he possessed a clear 
judgment, and a capacity for discharging the 
various duties which his station involved. 

President Weare was employed in public business 
about forty-five years, and was invested at the same 
time with the highest offices, legislative, judicial, and 
executive. Dr. Belknap says he did not enrich him- 
self by his public employment, but was one of those 
good men, ^^ who dare to love their country aed be 
poor." He difd at Hampton-Falls^ 15 January, 
ITtSC, in the 73d year of his age. 

Q, When did the Federal Government oi 
the United States go into full operation ? 

A. On the 30 of April, 1789, when Georg^ 
Washington and John Adams were, inaiigura- 
ted president and vice-president of the IJniEfe J 
States. 



Treason, n. the offence of attempting to OTerthro^ 41 
goremment of the State. It is the hig^hest crime oft 
civil nature, «f which a man canj>e guilty. 

Capital-punishment, n. that which taket life. 
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Q. When did president Washington visit 
New-Hampshire ? 

A. The same year that he came into office* 
He arrived at Portsmouth on the 91 October, 
and ]efl town on the 4 November. He was 
received with every mark of respect and atten- 
tion. 

The following ode wai prepared and sang on hit arri? al 
there. 

He comes ! he comes ! your songs prepare, 
The matchless chief approaches near, 
Each heart exults ! each tongue proclaims, 
He's welcome to Hiantonia^g plains. 

Chorus. Welcome, welcomef weleotMy weieome, 
Welcome to Hantonia^s plains. 

Those shouts ascending to the sky. 
Proclaim great WASHINGTON is nigh ! 
Hail Nature's boast, Columbia's Son, 
Welcome ! welcome WASHINGTON. " 
Welcome, Sj^c. 

L€t strains harmonious rend the air, 
For see the sodlike Hero's here ! 
Thrice hail Columbia's faT'rite Son, 
Thrice welcome, matchless WA^INGTON ! 
Welcome, 4^. 

Q. How long was president Washington in 
office ? 

A. Eight years, from 1789 to 1797. 

Q. How long did he live after retiring from 
effice ? 

A. Nearly three years. He died at Mount- 
Vernon, 14 December, 1799, in the 68th year 
of his age. 
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Q. What was his cfaarM^r ? 

A. He was a most comummtUe geaaral^ 
fltatesHMut and patriot ; one of the founders of 
the American republic, and waa one of the 
few of the human race, who have been great 
without being criminal. 

Q. Who were the chief magistrates of New- 
Hampshire while Washington y^as president ? 

A. John SuUivan, Josiah Bartlett and John 
Taylor Gilman. 

Governor Sallivan w^s in office in 1799, ^oshih Bart- 
lett in 1790, an4 the three fQllowing years, and John Tay- 
lor Gilman firom 1794 during t^e rems(inder Qf his admin- 
istration. 



CHAPTER XVH. 

Character of John Sullivan t^nd Jo^iaJi Barllett 
— Mminkiration ef Johu Adams^ ThotnoM 
Jefferson and James Monroe — Embargo — 
War with Great Britain, 

Q. What is known of John, Sullivan ? 

A. He waft bred a lawyer, but left hia pro- 
fession, and eiigagcd early in the service of 
his country ; was a brave general ; enjoy- 
ed Ihe confidfUfiP of W^^hington, Wid ren- 
dered great aid in the defence of our righta« 
After the war, he wa^ three years president 
of ^New-Hampshire) a^d wa^ afterwards jwfee 
of the United States district court. He di^d fttr 
I)urhaiti> 29 January 178^, ag«d 54. 



CoMummtta, o. eomplete, perfect ^ 4 
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Q. What account can 700 give of Jomah 
Bartlett. 

A. He was a native ofAmesbarj, MMsa- 
chufl^ts, received a private education, and 
studied the profession of medicine, in which he 
became eminent. He was elected a member 
of the old Congress, and was one' of those 
who signed the declaratidn of Independence in 
1776. He was chosen president in the years 
1790, 1791 and 1792, and in F793 was elected 
governor; the first with this title in New-Hamp- 
shire under the new constitution. He died sk 
Kingston, 19 May, 1795, in his 65th year. 

Q. Who was the second president of the 
United States ? 

. A. John Adans, who remained in office 
four years. 

Q, What remarkable coincidence attended his 
death ? 

A. He died on the 4 July, 1826 on the 
earae day with President Jefferson, and while 
thousands and tens of thousands of their fel- 
low citizens were in the act of celebrating that 
event to which they had so largely contributed. 

In the language of Mr. Webster, " on the fiftieth tm- 
niversary, the great day of National Jubilee, in the very 
hoars of public rejoicing, in the midst of echoing and 
re-echoing voices of thanksgiving, while their own names 
were on all tongues, they took their flight together to the 
world of spirits." 

Q. Who succeeded president Adams ? 
A. Thomas Jefferson, in 1801, who remain- 
ed in office eight years. 

Coiseidence, h, concurrence ; agreement ; a happening 
at the fame tiiae. 

7* 
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Q. ynuii WfiBmrB eSkdImg the cenu^er- 
cial interests of JVew-England, passed tkeg oih 
enument undkf kis admiatgtiwttQB } 

A. A gooMPftl tmibaftgOy whioh was. laid oa 
the ^ December:, 1807. 

Q. How iodf did it eontinua ? 
• A. IlntU tbe first of March, 1609. 
: Q. Foe what was'the year 1806 rttooafkAT 
We? 

A. FiHT a solar ecilpee, on the 16 of Jtme^ 
bjr which the sun near mld-dajr, wqa toAallj 
cjbecui^d for several minutes \ 

Q. What were s<Mne of the most notieeahlQ 
f^peavances at the time ? 

A. The scene was at once heautifal and 
snbhme. '^ The sky Was unusuaUy serene; not 
a leaf was in motion. Just before the greatest 
darkness, all nature seemed verging to a state 
of repose. The animals hastened to their i»9^ 
iwma\ retreats. The birds sang their evening 
lays.'' The stars were sometime visible. Th» 
return of light was ur^slantotMous, but the Mik 
blase of the sun was gradual. 

Q. Who Miooeedel Thomas Je&rson aa 
president? 

A. Jati^es Madison, in March, 1809. 

Q. When and how was commercial inter- 
eourse with Great Britain interdicted ? 

A. On the 22 November, 18 10, by the pres- 
ident's proclamation. 

Embargo, n. a reBtraint on ships, or prokibition of sailing, 

either out of port, or into port, or ooth. 
I^octnr^al, •. nightly ; do^a or happening in the nigiit. 
Instantaneoiu, a. done in an instant j 'wmtj speedily. 
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Q. For what was pr^denf Mudt^oa^s md- 
mmistrttioB distinguishetl ? 

A. Fof a wwr with Ghr^iit Britain, which waa 
deokied tb^ la June, 1819/ WAd buit^d two, 
}rears and eight months. > 

Q. What wero aome ofib» priafcipal events 
during the war ? 

A. Th© euri-eader to the British of 2000 
men by general HuU ; the battle of ior^ 
Greorge ; Commodore Perrjr^s victory fOk lake 
£rie ; battle of Williamisburg in Upper Cana- 
da ; the burning of N^wiirk and Bufialo ; the 
battle of Chippewa ; the battle of Bridgeim- 
ter ; capture of the city of Washington, and 
the burning of the capitol : capture of a Brit- 
ish squadron by captain Macdonough, and the 
battle of New-Orleans. 

Q. How was Portsmouth defended when 
menaced by the British ? 

A. The militia, to the number of about 3000, 
were drafted by order of government, and were 
stationed at Portsmouth, for the protection of 
the town and harbor. ■ 

Q, Who assumed the command of this force ? 

A. Qovernor Oilman, who, as commander 
in chief], took up his quarters at Portsmouth in 
person, and issued his orders* 

Q. For what was the year 1814 remairkable ? 

A. For the prevalence of the spotted fever, 
which spread extensively throughout varioua 
parts of the State, and caused a great mortality. 

Q. Who were t;h« governors of New-Hamp- 
shire while A4ams, Jeflferson, and MadisoQ 
were presidents? 
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A. John Taylor Giiiimn ffom 1797 to 1805, 
and in, 18 13, 1814, and 1815 ; John Langdon 
from 1805 to 1809, and in 1810 and 1811; 
Jeremiah Smith in 1809, and WilUam Piumer 
in 1812. 

Q. How long wae John Taylor Gilmam in 
office as governor? 

A. Fourteen years, eleven in succession, 
having been first elected in 1194. 

Q. What was his character? 

A. He possessed great integrity, and was 
prompt and decided in his Ineasures. 

He eifjoyed for a long time the highest^office in 1^ 
gift of the people of this State, which, by " a clear com- 
prehension and faithful performance of its duties, and an 
Assiduous devotion to the general welfare, he was enabled 
to sustain with a dignity and honor, of which there are 
few brighter or more contpiewms examples." He died 
at Exeter, 31 August, 182<, aged 75. 

Q. How long was governor Langdon in of- 
fice? 

A. Six years. 

Q. What is said of his life and character? 

A. That he was a firm patriot of the revo- 
lution ; was often employed in civil life, and 
served in 1775 as delegate in the old congress *, 
twelve years as senator under the Federal 
Constitution, and often as representative in 
the State Legislature. He was easy, polite 
and pleasing in his manners, social in his hab- 
its, and calculated to gain the public esteem, 
which he generally retained. He spent tho 

Comprehension, n. knowledge, ca9>acity, power of &e 

mind to admit. 
Conspicuous, a. obrioui to the iight^emlnent, clittia- ^ 

gttished. 
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( evening'of hw days in a calm retieat from the 
' bustle of politics and contending parties, and 

died at Portsmouth, 18 September, 1819 ; 

aged 79. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

i Mmrniitration of Jamei Monroe , and John 
Quincy f^dams — Crreat Whirktind in JVcw- 
Hampshire — Visit of La Fayette to Jimerica 
-^^Crovemon of JSew^Hampshii e during the 
Jldmi$lration tj Monroe and Adams — hnpoT" 
I iani events, ^ 

Q. Who succeeded Jamee Madisoa as pres^ 
ident of the United States? 

A- James Monroe, in 1817, who remained 
in office eight years. 

Q. What were some of the principal events 
during his administration ? 

A. The admission of the States of Illinois 
and Missouri into the Union, and the cession 
of the Floridas by Spain to the United States. 
Q. tVhat event worthy of remembrance oc- 
curred in New-Hampshire in the year 1821 ? 
- A. A great whirlwind, which happened on 
the 9th of September, attended witOTncessant 
thunder and lightning, and which swept away 
many, buildings, wounded between feO and w 
persons, and killed several others. 

The whirlwind entered New-Hampshire at Coriith^ 
p«s8Qd 'throogh Croydon to Weadell, wfaex^ It demolished 
several buildings, and did much injury ; crossed Sunapee 
lake into New-London, where the loss of property was 
estimated at ^9000 ; thence to Warner, where it killed 
seTom) per90A9 and woimdad » miiobftr of others ; tfaf ji 
into a comer of Salisbury, where it demolished the build- 
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ings of Dea. JcMe^hTrue; an4 finaJlj to Boicawen, where 
its ravages in this quarter terminated. Of the destruc- 
tion at Warner, and the terror of the awful scene, a wri- 
ter who with tOYeral others visited the spot soon afler the 
event, says, '* we stood amidst the ruins almost diicred- 
iting our own vision, but awfully impressed' with the 
thought that the place was one where the hand of Om- 
nipotence had been exhibited, to teach man his impotence 
in a moQner which should be understood and remember- 
ed. We saw the stone against which the unfortunate 
Savary was crushed — the places from whence were dug 
the cnildren of True and Savary — the children tht^m- 
selves mangled and torn — the mothers mourning the loss 
of an aped husband and infant child. We witnessed 4he 
awe of the jinmates of these distressed families. We 
stood at the foot of the Kearsarge mountain and surveyed 
the track of the whirlwind : it appeared as if a rushing 
torrent had poured down the mountain for many da^s, 
the earth being torn up, the ^;ras8 withered^ and nothing 
fresh and living to be seen m the path of desolation." 
An account of this whirlwind may be found in ColL of 
the N. H. Hist. Soc. I. 341—262. 

Q. By whom was James Monroe succeeded ? 

A. John Quincy Adams, son ctf the former 
president, who remained in office four years, 
and in. 1839; was succeeded by Andrew Jack- 
son. 

Q. What distinguished individual from 
France visited the United States in 1824 and 
1826? 

A. Hi^ imurqtM de la Fayette, who arrived 
at New-York, in the ship Cadmusj on the 15 
August, 1824. 

Q. When did he visit Concord, New-Hamp- 
diire ? 

A. On the 22 June, 1825, while the Gener- 
al Court was in session. 

Marqnifl, n, a title of honor in England, next to a duke. , 
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Q How was he received ? 
A. With great respect, kindfiess and atten- 
tion. 

He was received at Pembroke by a number of gentle- 
men appomted by the legislature, and by the citizens of 
Concord, and escorted to the line of Concord, where he 
was welcomed to the town by the chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements on the part of the citizens; was 
then escorted by a long train of people from all parts of 
the State, to the State house, where he was presented by 
the chief marshal to Gov. Morril, who addressed him, 
and gave him a hearty welcome, and to the several mem- 
bers composing the State authorities. At three o'clock, 
be was conducted by the governor to the table spread for 
the occasion in the State house yard, where from 700 to 
800 persons sat down to dinner, of whom 211 were offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Revolution, to whom he was in- 
dividually introduced. He was then escorted from the 
table to his lodgings at colonel William A. Kent's. After 
tea, he waited upon the governor at the residence of 
jadge Morril, and at half past seven o'clock, held a levee 
in the area of the State house for the introduction of la- 
dies and gentlemen. About half past eight, he attended 
an Oratorio of the New-Hampshire Musical Society, 
where, having spent an hour, he returned to his lodgings. 
He left town at 7 o'clock on the next morning for Dover. 
On no occasion, from the first settlement of the country, 
have so many people been convened in New-Hampshire, 
as was hrovLffit together to see the illustrious visitor. 

Q. What remarkable event happened on 
the 28ith August, 1826 ? 

A. A remarkable slide of earth, trefes and 
rocks from the White Mountains, "which bu- 

Area, n. the floor of a room of a church, or otber build- 
ings. 

Oratorio, n. in J^ian music, a sacred drama of dialogues. 

Slide, n. the slipping and moving of a body of earth, &c. 
from a mountain. The term avalanche has been often 
applied to these slides of earth, but that more properly 
signifies a snow slip ; or a vast body Of snow sliding 
down a mountain. 
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ri«d beneath the maai, the whole fatnily of 
Mr. Samuel Wiliey, consisting of nine per- 
8onS; all of whom perished. 




VIEW OF THE NOTCH OF Tfll WAltfi MOUNTAINS. 



Mr. Willey's house was on Saco river about two miles 
below.the Notch. The land which be owned, fit for im- 
provement, consisted of between 30 and 40 acres, all-of 
which was covered by the slide. In this peaceftil and 
secluded situation lived in rural simplicity this quiet and 
happy fbmily, until visited with the awful calamity which 
destroyed them all. No one survived to relate the par- 
ticutera of the melancholy event It is supposed that 
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when tiMjr hetrd the immmite anus of matter, earth, 
trees and rocks thundering down the-steep sides of the 
mountains, they thought their safely would be endanger- 
td bf TOnMtiiMll|f in the house, and fled from it in ercat 
haste, but the night being extremely dark, they could not 
see the difection or extent of the slide, and, were all im- 
mediately killed or buried alive under it. Had they re- 
Buiaed in the kouse^ they would hare been safe, that and 
a smdl spot of ground around it, being the only olace 
that escaped. The names of the family were Samuel and 
Polly WHley, and their fire children, EliEabeth-Aan, Jere- 
miah, Martha, Elbridge-Gerry, and Sally, of the ages of 
13, 12, 10. 8, and 5, and two men, Dayid Allen, aged 40, 
and Davia Nicholson, aged 20. 

Q. Who were governors of New-Hampshire 
while Monroe and Adams were presidents? 

A. WiUiamPlumerin 1816, 1817, and 1818; 
Samuel Bell from 1819 to 1823; Levi Wood- 
bury in 1823; David. L. Morril from 1824 t6 
1827; Benjamin Fierce in 1827, and John 
Belfin 1828. 

Q. What were some of the most important 
events in the State under these administrations ? 

A. The building of a State house, and iixing . 
the seat of government at Concord; the pass- 
ing the toleration law, so called, in 1819; the 
establishment of a literary fund, by a tax on 
banks nn 1821 ; the incorporation of the county 
of Merrimack in 1823; the formation and in- 
corporation ef the Historical Society in 1823; 
and the incorporation of the county of Sulli- 
van in 1827. 

Q. Who was the successor of president 
Adams? 

A. Andrew Jackson, a celebrated general 
in th« last war betW^n the United States and 
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Great Britain, ^ho distinguii^i^ hmadf in 
the defence of New-Orleans. 

Q. Who have been elected governors of 
New-Hampshire since his accession to the 
presidency ? 

A. Benjamin Pierce in 1829, and Matthew 
Harvey in 1830. 

Q. How'many inhabitants was New-Hamp- 
«hire reported to contain, one hundred years 
^o? 

A. The number of men, women, and chil- 
dren were about ten thousand whites, and two 
hundred blacks. 

Q. What is the present number of inhabit* 
ants in New-Hampshii^ ? 

A. More than a quarter of a miUion. 

Q. How many soldiers were there belong' 
ing to the militia one hundred years ago ? 

A. About eighteen hundred. 

Q. How many are there at this time ? 

A. Almost thirty thousand. 

Q. What was the number of inhabitants in 
1767? 

A. Fiily«t wo thousand, seven hundred. 

Q. To what number did they increase is 
the succeeding eight years ? 

A. To almost thirty thousand. 

Q. What was the number in 1790^ 

A. One hundred and fortynone thousand, 
eight hundred and eighty-five. 

Q. How many in 1800 1 

A. One hundred and eighty-three thousand; 
eight hundred and fifty-eight. 
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Q, Hew t&my in 1810 ? 

A. Two hundred and fourteen thousand, 
four hundred and sixty. 

Q. How many in 1820 ? 

A. Two hundred and forty-four thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-six. 

Q. How many towns were settled or grant- 
ed in 1730? 

A. Twenty^two had been granted, but sev- 
eral of thenuhad not then become settled. 

Q. How many ratable inhabitants, dwell- 
ing houses, and acres of improved land did 
fourteen of these townships contain at that 
tine? 

A. The number of ratd>le inhabitants was 
two thousand nine hundred and forty-six ; of 
two story dwelling houses, one thousand three 
hundred and sixteen ; of one story houses, 
six hundred and six ; and of improved land, 
sixteen thousand, four hundred and thirty-four 
acres. 

Q. What is the present number of towns in 
New-Hampshire ? 

A. About two hundred and twenty. 

Q. What is the number of school districts 
and school houses in these towns ? 

A. More than seventeen hundred of the for* 
nier,^and about sixteen hundred of the latter. 

Q. Is New-Hampshire favorable to health 
and longevity as well as to increase in popu- 
lation ? 

' A. It is. Some have supposed that it fur- 
nishes more instances of longevity, in propor*- 
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tion to the number of inhabitants^ than anj 
other of the United States. 

Q. How many persons of one hcmdred 
years of age, or in their hundredth year, have 
died in New-Hampshire during the last een* 
tury ? 

A. Tlie names of ninety-seven have been 
ascertained, which is probably not the whole 
number. 

Q. What has been the greatest instanee 
of longevity of those bom in the State ? 

A. That of Samuel Welch, of Bow, who 
died on the 5 April, 18S3, aged 112 years 
and a half. 

SeTeral who wer« nmtivee of Orest BritaiB and fcrnre 
died here, exceeded that agp, Mr. John LovaweU, <^ 
'Dunstable, the father of the hero of Pequawkct, i« said 
to have been 120 at the time of his death, ^bert Met- 
Un, of Wakefield, who died in 1787, waa 115, and WilluM 
Perkins of New-Market, who died in 1732, was 116. 

Q. What are the various religious denomia- 
ations in New-Hampshire ? 

A. Congresationalists, Calvinistic Baptists, 
Freewill !l^ptists, Methodists, Pr€?sbyteriai;is, 
Episcopalians, Quakers, Sandemaniaas, tjni- 
versalists, and Shakers ? 

Q. Which are the most numerous ? 

A. The Congregationalists and CalWniirtic 
Baptists." 

Q. What were the religious sentiments of 
the first settlers ? 

A. In doctrine, they were of the establiab- 
ed church of England. 

The first settlers of Plvmonth were Separatists from 
the eataldisbed charvb of England. The first settkM of 
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UamckuMttf were gentrail^ Pwikmtf mho had not 
formaUy seceded from the Episcopalian!. On their arri- 
t^ here, they became Congrcgationalists, and established 
their first .churches upon the principles which had been 
adYaacedby the R«t. John Robinson i^that a christian, 
congregation was an independent religious society, an<r 
had a »i^ht to be ^oVerned hy its own laws, independent 
of any K>reign jurisdiction. 

Q. How early was a CoDgregational 
church formed in New-Hampshire ? 

A. As earlj as 1638, at Kxeter, the same 
year that town was settled. 

Q. What other churches were fom^d be- 
fore the close of the 17th century ? 

A. li^ose of Hampton, Dover^ PiHtmnouth, 
and Dunstable, (although this town then be* 
longed to Massachusetts) in all which places, 
Congregationti churches still exist. 

Q. How many congregational churches 
were there in 1748 ? 

A. Thirty. 

Q. How many and what number of com- 
municants in 18^ i 

A. About one hundred and sixty churches, 
and about twelve thousand communicants. 

Q. When and where was the first Baptist 
church formed in New-Hampshire ? 

A, At Newtown, in 1755. 

Q. What is the present number of church- 
es and communicants of this denomination ? 

A. There are eighty-four churches, and 
five thousand one hundred and fifty-eight com- 
municants. 

Pnritana, n. so called because they wished for a purer 
form of discipline and worship. 

8* 
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Q. Wii«n an^ ^mre, mad bj whom wat^e 
first church of the Freewill Baptists formed ? 

A. In 1780, at New-Durham, by EWer 
Benjamin Randall. 

Q. What is the present number of com- 
municants of this denomination, in N«iw<- 
Hampshire ? 

A. About four thousand, two hundred. 

Q. How early were the Episcopalians here? 
' A. Prior to the year 16S8, at wfasch tine 
there was a church or cki^yel at Portsmouth, 
and an officiating minirter. 

Q. How e^xiy were the Quakeni in this 
8tate ? 

A. 8oon afler their persecnticsi in 1656, 
but the first society was formed at Seabrook 
in 1701. 

Q. At what time were the Presbjrterians 
established here ? 

A. In 1719, when a company of emigraots 
from Ireland, although they were of Scotch 
origin, settled at Londonderry, and formed the 
first Presb3^erian society in the State. 

Q. When did the Sandemaniaiw appear in 
New-Hampshire ? 

A. Soon afler 1764, when their founder, 
Robert Sandeman, came to this country. 

Q. When were the Methodists recognized 
as a distinct sect by an act of the legislature ? 

A. On the 7 December, 1804. 

Q. When were the Universalia^ r^eog^ 
nized by law as a distinct religious sect ? 

A. On the 13 June, 1805. 
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Q. How early did the Shakers appear in 
the State ? 

A. In 1782. Thby have now two commu- 
nities ; one at Canterbury, the other at En-^ 
field. I 

Q. What are the most important provisions 
in the act of July, 1819/conimonly called the 
Toleration Law ? * 

A. That no person shall be compelled to 
join or support, or be classed with, or associ- 
ated to any congregation, church, or religious 
society, without his express consent first had 
and obtained. And any person who ahall 
choose to separate himself from any society, 
or association formed under said act, to which 
he may belong, may, by leaving a written no- 
tice with the clerk of said society, be exempt- 
ed from any future expenses which may be in- 
curred by said society or association. 
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APPENDIX. 



.jrOBMS OJ* O0V£RNM£NT IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The first settlers of New-Hampshire were 
governed by such orders and instructions as 
were given to the agents, by the Proprietors. 
For about six' years, the people were under the 
direction of the company of Laconia, to whom 
were granted, in 1622, the lands between the 
rivers of Merrimack and Kennebeck. In 
1629, captain John Mason obtained his patent, 
and under him considerable addition was made 
to the number of inhabitants. But after a few 
years, those whom he sent over undertook to 
govern themselves by such temporary regula- 
tions, as they voluntarily made without any 
Bpecial formality. Francis Williams was some 
time governor of the principal plantation. 

Exeter was settled in 1638, and the first in- 
habitants soon combined into a separate body 
politic, and chose rulers and assistants, who 
werd sworn to the discharge of their office, 
and the people were aa solemnly sworn to 
obey them. The inhabitants of Dover and 
Portsmouth soon followed their example, but 
fhese combinations being only voluntary agree- 
ments, and liable to be broken or subdivided 
upon the first popular discontent, the more 
considerate persons thought it best Us put 
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themselves under the care of Massadrasetts. 
The patentees of New-Hampshire having re- 
signed the jurisdiction of the whole country to 
Massachusetts, on condition that the inhabit- 
ants should enjoy the same liberties with her 
own people, iNew-Hampshire became united 
to Massachusetts, and so remained for the tern 
of 3B years^ Each town was allowed to asnd 
two representatives or deputies as they were 
then called, to the General Court, which sat 
at Boston. Dover and Portsmouth, although 
belonging to the county of Norfolk, (a county 
embracing several towns in Essex county with 
those in New-Hampshire,) had always a dis- 
tinct jurisdiction, there being a court, called 
the cou|-t of Associates, held in one or the oth- 
er, sometimes once, and sometimes twice in a 
year. This court consisted of one or more of 
the magistrates or assistants, and one or more 
commissioners chosen by the General CJourt 
out of the principal gentlemen of each town. 
In 1680, the Provincial government went in- 
to operation, and New-Hampshire was separa- 
ted from Massachusetts. By this, the people 
were governed by a President and Council, 
who were appointed by the king, and an As- 
sembly, consisting of members chosen by the 
several towns. The President and Council 
constituted a court of record for the admims- 
tration of justice according to the court oi 
England, so far as circumstances would admit; 
reserving a right of appeal to the king in coun' 
cil for actions of fifty pounds value. They 
were empowered to appoint military officeiy^ 
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aocl t«ke all needful meaflurefl ibr defence a- 
gainsl enemies. The Assembly were to pass 
sQch laws as should establish their allegiance, 
good order and defence, and raise taxes in 
such manner as they should see fit . All laws 
were to be approved by the President and 
Council, and then to remainTn force until the 
king's pleasure should be known, for which 
purpose they were required to be sent to Eng- 
land by the first ships. 

This form of government, with some modifi- 
cations, continued until the Revolution com- 
menced, excepting a short period from 1689 to 
1692, when the people again came under Mas- 
sachusetts. The British government was dis- 
solved on the breaking out of hostilities in 
] 775. The people thefl assumed a government 
lor themselves, ^y their delegates, who met in 
convention, and in 1776, formed a temporary 
Oenstitutibn to continue during the controversy 
witb Great Britain. This Constitution pro- 
vided for a House of Representatives chosen 
by the several towns, and a Council of twelve 
persons firom the several counties, and chosen 
by the people^ 

In. the year 1785, after several attempts to 
form a new Constitution, a convention of dele- 
fgates assembled at Concord, and agreed upon 
a form of government, which was adopted by 
rthe people, and went into operation in June, 
1784. It underwent a revision in September, 
}792, by which some important changes were 
made; and since then it has remained unalter- 
pd. It is finrnded on the broad principles of 
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rational liberty, and guartmtees at onee the safi^ 
ty of the State, and the personal righta ol this 
citizens. No person can be restrained in his 
freedom, until by crime, be cuts off the obliga- 
tion of society to protect him; nnless it be a 
ittatter of his ewn choice or snfierance. 

Jiy The following abstract may be nsefuTto be con* 
roitted by the pupiL 

A ihort Abstract of the Chvemment cf ^tw^ 
Hampshire J under the present dmatilviion. 
The executive power is vested in a Govenner 
and Council. The Govei^or is chosea by tike 
people annoally. If there is no choice the 
vacancy is filled by the Legislature ftom the 
two highest candidates The Council cmsifitB | 
of five persons chosen by the people. The 
Legislature is styled the General Court, and 
consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. Each branch has a negative onthe^iUi^. 
cr. The Senate, chosen in districts, comkts 
of twelve members. The Representatives are 
chosen by the towns, each town containmg 150 
ratable polls sending one representative, and 
every additional number of 300 polls entitling 
it to another. The Govemcw, CounseRoTB, 
Senators, and Representatives are chosen on 
the second Tuesday of March, in every year* 

OF THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL. 
In case of disagreement between the two 
bouses with regard to the time of adjournmei 
&c. the governor, with advice of council, hi 
a right to adjournjthe general court, not e: 
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ceeding ninety days at a time, and shaU dis- 
solve the same seven days before the first 
Wednesday of June. 

Every bill on resolve of the general court, 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to 
the governor ; if he approve, he shalj sign it ; 
if not, return it with his objections, to that house 
where it originated, who shall reconsider k, &c. 
All judicial officers, the attorney general, 
solicitors, sheriffs, coroners, registers of pro- 
bate, and officers of the navy and militia, shall 
be nominated and appointed by the governor 
and council.' 

The power of pardoning offences, except 
■«ch persons as may be convicted of before 
the senate, by impeachment of the house, shall 
be in the governor, by and with the consent of 
council. 

No officer duly commissioned to command in 
the militia shall be removed from office but by 
the address of both houses to the governor, or 
trial by court martial. 

*No moneys shall be issued out of the treasury 
of this State and disposed of (except such sums 
as may be appropriated for the redemption of 
bills of crecQt, treasur,er's notes, or payment of 
interest arising thereon) but by warrant under 
the hand of the governor, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council. 
OF THE SENATE. 
The senate shall consist of twelve members, 
who shall hold their office for one year from the 
first Wednesday of June next ensiling their 
ejection. 

9 
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The senate shall be final judges d*the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of their own 
members, as pointed out in the constitution. 

The senate shall have powef to adjourn them- 
selves, provided such adjournment do not ex- 
ceed two days at a time. 

The senate shall be a court, with full power 
and authority to hear and determme all impeach- 
ments made by the house of representatives i 
against any officer of the State, for bribery, cor- 
ruption, nud-practice, or mal-administrati6n in 
office, with full power to issue summons and 
compulsory process for convening witnesses be- 
fore thenr ; but previous to the trial of any such 
impeachment the members of the senate shall 
be sworn truly and impartially to try and deter- 
mine the charge in question, according to evi- 
dence. ^ 

OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESEPH'ATIVES. 

The house of representatives shall be the 
grand inquest of the State, and all impeach- 
ments made by them shall be heard ana tried 
by the senate. - 

All money bills shall originate in the house 
of representatives, but the senate may propose 
or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

The house of representatives shall have 
power to adjourn themselves, but no longer than 
two days at a time. 

No member of the legislature shall be arrest- 
ted or held to bail on mune process, during hfil 
going to, returning firom, or attendance upon 
the court. 
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CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF NXW-HAMPSRIRB AND MASSA- 
CHUSETTS FROM 1641 TO 1830 J WITH THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN 1623, UN- 
TIL THE SEPARATION OF THIS COUNTRY FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTION. 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 

KingM cf England, Governors of New- 

Hampshire S^ Massa- 
ekusetts, whUe united* 

Richard B«lliDgham 
John Winthrop 
John Endecott 
Thomas Dudley 
John Winthrop 
ealth John Endecott 
Thomas Dudley 
John Endecott 
Eichard Beiiingham 
John Endecott 

It it 

Richard Beiiingham 
John Leverett 
Simon Bradsti«et 

PROVINCIAL OOTBRNMXNT.* 

m^^.^fv^^ ChitfMagistraUs Chi^ MagistraUs 
Kings qfEng. ^ jf, ffampshire, qf Massad^usetU, 

John Cutt Simon Bradstreet 

Richard Waldron " 

Edward Cranfield " 

Walter Barefoote " 

Joseph Dudley Joseph Dudley 
Edmund Andros Edmund Androa 
11689 William HI. Simon Bradstreet Simon Bradstreet 
11699 " John Usher William Phips 

1697 " William Partridge *^ 

* Massachusetts did not become a Province until the 
bbarter of William and Mary was granted in 1691. 



1625 


James 1. 


1625 


Charles I. 


1641 


it 


1642 


it 


1644 


tt 


1645 


ft 


1646 


it 


1649 


The Comn 


1650 


« 


1651 


ti 


1654 


it 


1666 


it 


1660 


Charles II. 


1665 


It 


1673 
1679 


ti 
tt 



1680 


Charles H. 


1681 


it 


1682 


II 


1685 


James II. 


1686 


tt 


1687 


tt 
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1698 
1699 

not 

1714 
1716 
1727 
1728 
1730 
1740 
1741 
1767 
1760 
1767 
1770 
1774 
1775, 



WUliam III. Samael Allen WilUam Phipi 
" Earl of Bellomont Earl of Bellomont 

Joseph Dudley Joaeph Dudley 



Anne 
George I. 

Georffe II. 



Samuel Shute Samuel Shute 



William Burnet William Burnet 
" Jonathan Belcher Jonathan Belcher 

'• WUliam Shirley 

" Ben^g Wentworth ** 

** " Thomas Povnal 

George III. " Francis Bernard 

'• John Wentworth " 

" " Tho. Hutchinson 

" " Thomas Gage. 

The British gOTemment terminated. 



RKPUBLfCAH GOTBRHMXITT. 



United SUtUs. 



1776 
1780 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788J 



Presidents 4* Gov^ ■ 
emorsqfN.H. 

Mesheeh Weare 



Continental John Langdon 
^ Coagress. John Sullivan 



John Langdon 
Presidents ofU. 8. 
1789 G.Washington John Sullivan 



1790 

1793 " 
styled Governor, 

1794 '« 
1797 John Adams 

1800 " 

1801 T. Jefferson 
1805 " 
1807 '• 

1809 J. Madison 

1810 « 

1812 " 

1813 " 

1816 " 

1817 J. Monrt>e 

*From 1793, the chief magistrate 
styled Cfovemor, 



Josiah Bartlett 
Josiah Bartlett* 

John T. Gilman 



John Langdon 

u 

Jeremiah Smith 
John Lansdon 
William Plumer 
John T. Gilman 
William Plumer 



Ctovemors ^ Bias- 
. sadwsetts. 

John Hancock 

James Bowdoin 

u 

John Hancock 



John Hancock 

Samuel Ad«iis 
Increase Sumner 
Caleb Strong 



James SuUiTaa 
Christopher Gore 
Elbridge Greny 
Caleb StroBg 
tt 

John Brooks 



ofN. H.hu Uvm, 
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1819 J. Monroe 

1823 " 

1824 " 

1825 J. Q Adims 

1827 " 

1828 " 

1829 A. Jackion 

1830 " 



Samuel Bell ' 

Levi Woodburjr 

David L. Morhl 

tr 

Benjamin Pierce 
John Bell 
Benjamin Pierce 
Matthew Harvej 



John Brooks 
William Euftia 

Levi Lincoln 



A LIST OF THE MOST C0N8IDXRABLX TOWNS IH MEW 
HAMPSHIRE ; THEIR FORMER NAME, THE TIME THET 
WERE SETTLED, AND WHEN INCORPORATED. 

[Those in imall capitals are towns where the court* 
ue holden.] 



1 


Former Name. 


SeUUd. 


Incorp. 


Amherst 


Sonhegan West 


1734 


1760 


Barrington 


.... 


1732 


1722 


Boscawen 


Contocook 


1734 


n6<t 


Charlestown 


Number Four 


1740 


1753 


Chester 


Cheshire 


1720 


1722 


Chesterfield 


Number One 




1752 


Ciaremont 




1762 


1764 


Concord 


Pcnacook, & Runaford 


1726 


1765 


Deerfield 


. . • *. 


1756 


1766 


Dover 


Cocheeho 


1623 


1633 


Danstable 






1746 


Exeter 


Swamscot 


1638 


1639 


Francestown 


. ^ - - 


1760 


1772 


Gilford 


Part of Gilmanton 


1761 


1812 


Gilmanton 


. . • • 


1761 


1727 


Gofiatown 


• . . - ' 




1761 


Hampton 


WinicoweU 


1638 


1638 


Hanover 


* 


1764 


1761 


Haverhill 


Lower Coho* 


1765 


1763 


Henniker 


Number Six 


1761 


1768 


Hopkintoa 


New Hopkinton 


1740 


1765 


Keene 


Upper Ashuelot 


1734 


1753 


Lancaster 


. 


1763 


1763 


Lebanon 


. • . • 




1761 


Londonderry 


Nutfield 


1719 


1722 


Meredith 


.... 




1768 


^•w Boston 
iNew IprNTich 


Lane's New Boston 


1735 


176S 


Ipswich Canada 


* 


17G2 




9» 


- 
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Newport 


«• • • • 


1763 


vm 


Orford 


• . . - 


1165 


vm 1 


Plainfield 


.... 


1764 


iifii 


Plymouth 


.... 


1763 


vm 


Portsmouth 


Pafciitaqaa 


16i3 


tfiOO 


Rochester 


.... 


1728 


list 


Salisbury 


StcrAs-Town 




176$ 


Sanborn tod 




1765 


1239 


Sandwich 


.... 




11l» 


Somerswerth 


.... 


;660 


1764 


Strafford 


Part of BarringtOB 




1820 


Walpolc 


Bellows-Town 




175J 


Warner 


New-AmesbttiEj 


1762 


1T74 


Weare 


Hales-Town 




1764 




1741 


1753 


Winchester 


Arlington 


. 1732 


1763 


ACADEMIES WHICH HATE BSEV INCORPORATED III ' 




KEW-HAMPSHIRE 






^ Name. 


Where locaUd, 


JncoTporaUd, 


Phillips Exeter Exeter 


3 April, 


vm. 


New Ipswich 


New Ipswich 


18 June, 


1789 


Chesterfield 


Chesterfield 


n Jan. 


1790 


Charlestown 


Charlestown 


J6 Feb. 


1790 


Atkinson 


Atkinson 


17 Feb. 


vm 


Aurean 


Amherst 


17 Fob. 


1791 


HaTerhill 


HarerhiU 


11 Feb. 


1794 


Gilmanton 


Gilmanton 


20 June, 


1794 


Franklin 


Dover 


28 Dec. 


1806 


Portsmouth 


Portsmouth ^ 


9 Deo. 


1806 


Academical Aiioc. Salisbury 


10 Dec. 


1806 


Lancaster 


Lancaster 


10 Dec. 


im 


ProprietaiT School Hampton 


16- Jane, 


leu 


Kimball Union 


Plainfield 


16 jRne, 


tin 


Pinkerton 


Derry- 


15 June, 


IflM 


Durham 


Dorhalii 


25 June, 


l«t7 


Wesleyan 


New Market 


23 Jane, 


ItlQ 


Pembroke 


Pembroke 


25 Joae, 


\^ 


Union 


EffingfaMi 


18 JUM, 


Franoestown 


Francestown - 


18 JUM, 


ISO. 


Alstead 


Alstead 


1 July, 


184 


Wolfeboro'and 
Tuftonborougli 


^ Wolfeborottgh 


20 Juno; 


1W< 


Newport 


Newport 


24 June, 


tfij 
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ganborntoii Stnborntoa 22 Dec. 183 

New Hampton New Hamptoa 27 June, 1821 

Hill«borough Hillsborough 29 June, 1821 

Noyes' Pub. School Andover ' June 1822 

Wakefield Wakefield ' 1827 

Kochester Rochester 1827 

Boscawen . Boscawen 16 Doc. 1828 

THopkinton Hopkiitton 1826 



DISTmOUlSHED MEN WHO HAVE LlVEP IN N«W- 
UAHPSHIRE. 

!| [Those with this mark ( died out of the State 5 thost 
' with a t graduated at Harvard college.] 

JHed.Agf. 
JDaniel Maud, schoolmaster & minis. 1655 
^Timothy Dalton, min. at Hampton, 1661 
II John Wheelwright, minister at Exeter 

and Hampton, 1679 

John Cutt, merchant and first presi- ' 

dent of the province of N. H. 1681 

Saniuel Dudley, minister at Exeter, 1683 77 
t Seaborn Cotton, min. at Hampton, 1686 52 
IJt Joshua Moodey, min. at Portsmo. 1697 66 
t Thomas Weld, min. of Dunstable, 1702 50 
Samuel Allen, governor of N. H. 1705 69 
t John Clark, minister at Exeter, 1 705 35 

f George Jaffrey, counsellor & judge, 1707 69 
John Tike, nainister at Dover, *1710 57 
Nathaniel Wecu'e, agent in England 
^ and counsellor, 1718 87 

Thomas Packer, counsellor, 1723 

t George Vaughan, lieut. governor, 1724 48 
I J^ohnUshjer, counsellor & lieuC.gov. 1726 78 
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Samuel Penhallow, Portsmouth, his- 
torian, judge, and counsellor, 1726 61 

John Wentworth, Portsmouth, lieu- 
tenant governor, 17^7 59 

fl William Cartridge, Portsmouth, mer- 
chant and lieutenant governor, 1729 74^ 

James MacGregore, Londonderry, | 

presbyterian minister, 17^9 54 i 

f John Emerson, minister at New- ' 

Castle and Portsmouth, 1732 69 

tJabez Fitch, minister at Portsmouth, 1746 75 

f William Shurtleff, minister at New- 
Castle, and Portsmouth, 1747 58 

t Richard Waldron,'' counsellor, sec- 
retary and judge, 1753 .60 1 

t Joseph SeccomSjmin. at Kingston, 1760 6C 

t Richard Wibird, Portsmouth, mer- ^ 

chant and counsellor, 1765 63 1 

t Benning Wentworth, Portsmouth, 

governor 26 years, 1770 74 

t Theodore Atkinson, »ec'y, counsel- 
lor, and judge, 1779 81 

£leazar Wheelock, founder and first j 

president of Dartmouth college, 1779 61 ' 

William Parker, chief justice of the 

superior court, 1781 77 

"t* Joseph Adams, 67 years the minis- j 

. ter at Newington, . 1783 9i 

Wyseman Clagett, lawyer and attor- 1 

ney-general, 1784 6^ 

William Whipple, a counsellor, gene- 1 

nd, signer of the declaration of in- 
dependency and judge, 1785 ^ 

tMeshech Weare, counsellor, chief ^ 
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justice of the Buperior courts and 
president of the State, 1786 73 

)* James Pike, 61 years the minister 
at Somersworth, 179S 89 

II Peter Livius, F. R. S.| counsellor 
and judge, 1795 

losiah Bartlett, M. D., physician, 
counsellor, one of the signers of the 
dec. of independence, first gov. un- 
der ihe new constitution, and first 
pres. of the N. H. Med. Society, 1795 65 

Fohn Sullivan, LL. D., lawyer, ma- 

\ jor-general in the revolution, attor- 
ney-gen. pres. & district judge, 1795 54 

f John Phillips, merchant & counsel- 

S lor, & founder of Exeter Academy, 1795 76 

fSarbuel Langdon, D. D., minister 
at Portsmouth & Hampton-Falls^ & 
president of Harvard college, 1797 75 

Jeremy Belknap, D. D., ^storian, 
& minister at Do^^er & Boston, 1798 54 

Samuel Dana, clergyman, lawyer 
and judge, 1798 58 

pseph Cilley, general in the revolu- 
tionary army, and counsellor, 1799 65 

J^oshua Brackett, M. D., physician, 
8l 2d pres. of N. H. Med. Society, 1802 68 

benezer Thompson, ' counsellor, J[802 68 

[William Gordon, lawyer, attorney^ 
eneral, & member of congress, 1802 39 
atthew Thornton, physician, coun- 
ellor, judge, and one of the signers 
f the dec. of independence, 1803 89 

luel livermore, LL. D., lawyer, 
tomey-general, senator in con- , 
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gress, & chief jus. of sup. court, 1803 71 

Samuel Macclintock, D. £>., minister 

at Greenland, 1804 73 

John Dudley, a farmer, and judge of 

the superior court, " 1805 80 

•f John Pickering, LL. D., lawyer, 

chief justice of superior court, and * 

district judge, 1806 67 

t Samuel Haven, D. D., minister at 

Portsmouth, 1806 79 

t Abiel Foster, clergyman & member 

of congress, 1806 71 

t Samuel Hale, A. A. S., military offi- i 

cer, lawyer, and teacher of a pub- 
lic school 30 years, ^ 1809 89 

t John Prentice, lawyer & att'y-gen. 1808 

Jonathan M. Sewall, lawyer & poet, 1808 

John Smith, D. D., professor of lan- 
guages at Dartmouth college, 1809 56 

t Joshua Atherton, lawyer, attorney- 
general, and State senator, 1809 72 

t Stephen Farrar, minbter at New- 
Ipswich, 1809 71 

John Hubbard, professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, 1810 5p 

Elihu Thayer, D. D., minister at 
Kingston, • 1812 « 

II Joseph Buckminster, D. D., minis- 
ter "at Portsmouth, 1812 61 

Samuel Shepard, a physician & bap- 
tist minister, 1815 

Simeon Olcott, judge of probate, chief 
justice, of superior court, and sena- 
tor in congress, 1815 
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t Caleb Ellis, civilian, lawyer, mem- 
i ber of congress, and judge of the 

superior court, 1816 49 

t Samuel Tenney, M. D., physician, 
member of congress, and judge of 
probate, 1816 68 

tfohn Wheelock, LL. D.,36 years the 
^ president of Dartmouth college, 1817 63 
■t Benjamin West, civilian, lawyer and 

attorney-general, J*817 71 

William Morrison, presbyterian mini&- 
1 ter at Londonderry, 1818 tO 

IfDaniel Newcomb, lawyer and judge 
; of superior court, 1818 72 

|| Jesse Appleton, D. D., minister at 
I Hampton, & pres. of fiowdoin coll. 1819 47 
iohn Langdon, LL. D., senator in 

congress, and governor, 1819 79 

I Ammi R. Cutter, M. D., physician, 

& pres. of the N. H. Med. Soc. 1820 86 
|] David M'Clure, D. D., minister at 

North-Hampton, 1820 71 

f Seth Payson, D.D., min. at Rindge, 1820 62 
[[•William K. Atkinson, judge of the su- 
t perior court, & attorney-general, 1820 56 
Francis Brown, D. D., president of 
. Dartmouth college, 1820 36 

Lyman Spalding, M. D., physician, 

and professor at Dart, college, 1821 46 
• Thomas W. Thompson, lawyer, 
member of the house of representa- 
tives, and senator in congress, 1821 57 
Jacob Bumap, D. D., minister of 
Merrimack, 1821 73 
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t Timothy Walker, counsellor and 
judge, 1822 95- 

John Stark, brigadier-general in the 

revolution, 1822 93 

J Benjamin Page, M. D., physician, 1824 78 
onathan Steele, lawyer, and judge of 
the superior court, 1824 64 

I Nathaniel A. Haven, jr., lawyer & 

pohtical writer, 1826 36 

Jit Jam«» F. Dana, M. D., professor 

of chymistry, 1827 33 

Asa MTarland, D. D., 27 years the 

minister of Concord, 1827 5tt 

John T. Gikian, LL. D., 14 years ^ 

governor, ^ 1828 75 

Federal 3urt, minister at Durham, 1828 

Ezekiel Webster, civilian & lawyer, 1829 

I James Sheafe, merchant, a counsel- 
lor, representative and senator in 
congress, 1829 74 

JNathan Smith, M. D., 15 years pro- | 

fessor at Dart. coll. and pres. of the i 

N. H. medical society, 1829 7S • 

iJWiUiam Chamberlain, professor of 
the learned languages at Dartmouth 
college, 1830 3Si 
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